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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Composite Coal Committee, and Other Matters. 


THERE was a second meeting last Tuesday of the appointed 
representatives of the gas and electricity industries with 
members of Parliament to consider what steps should be 
taken to avert the hazardous conditions in regard to coal 
supplies which threaten these industries. What has already 
been done by the Government is good so far as it goes; but 
something even more serious and effective will have to be 
accomplished if there is to be satisfactory relief in the coal 
situation. The first meeting was—as was seen from our 
editorial columns and “ Parliamentary Intelligence” last 
week—gratifying from the points of view of the number of 
members of Parliament who accepted the invitation to be 
present, of the interest shown by them, and of the impression 
made upon them (as disclosed during a subsequent dis- 
cussion in the House) by what they heard from the spokes- 
men for the two industries. It should be acknowledged 
that the excellent number of members of Parliament brought 
together to meet the representatives of the two industries 
was, without doubt, largely due to the irresistible influence 
of the Convener, Mr. R. J. Neville Neville, M.P., who is 
also Chairman of the Brentford Gas Company. Another 
pleasing feature is that all parties in the House were repre- 
sented among the members who took advantage of the 
opportunity to obtain first-hand information as to the actual 
position. Looking at these various gratifying points, they 
do suggest that our legislators are deeply concerned over 
the domestic effects of the war as well as over the war 
itself, and that they are sincere in the expressed desire to 
do their best to modify them to the utmost extent. 

At the first meeting, the members of Parliament heard 
the statements of the industrial representatives; at the 
second meeting, the case that had been presented was dis- 
cussed. The result of the discussion was the appointment 
of a composite Committee, for the purpose of drafting 
recommendations to be put before a further meeting of 
honourable members. The fact of this appointment of a 
Committee shows that the members of Parliament were 
persuaded that a case was clearly made out for urgency 
in the taking of further action. It was decided that the 
Committee should represent coalowners, labour, consumers, 
and shipowners. It is a good representative Committee. 
All the members, except Sir Corbet Woodall, have seats 
in the House. The coalowners are to be represented by Sir 
Alexander Henderson, Sir Arthur B. Markham, and the 
Hon. H. D. M‘Laren,M.P. The representatives of labour 
are the Right Hon. Charles Fenwick, Mr. T. Richardson, 
and Mr. B. Kenyon. ‘The consumers are represented by 
Sir D. Ford Goddard, Mr. Joynson-Hicks, and Sir Corbet 
Woodall. Shipowners are represented by Mr. R. P. Houston, 
Mr. R. D. Holt, and Sir Walter Runciman. Lord Claud 
Hamilton is the Chairman, and Mr. Neville the Honorary 
Secretary. The Committee is an influential one, and should 
have good effect, as there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
all are in sympathy with the movement initiated at the 
conference of the gas and electricity supply industries. In 
tegard to price, for example, Sir Arthur Markham was the 
first, as a colliery owner, to urge in the House that coal 
should be supplied during the war at pre-war prices plus the 
additional expenses to which the colliery owners were being 
put through the war, and not at prices raised as the coal- 
Owners willed through the power put into their hands by 
the effects of the war. 

The Committee have not lost time in setting to work. 
They met on Thursday ; and it is understood that they 
then agreed, with practical unanimity, to make two recom- 
mendations to the representatives of the gas and electrical 
industries when they meet again this week. The first is 
that the Government should fix the price of all kinds of 








coal at the pithead; and the second that there should be a 
similar fixing of freight for coal going not only coastwise, 
but also to the allied countries of France, Russia, and Italy. 
The Government, as was seen by our columns last week, 
have already (according to the President of the Board of 
Trade) got into close agreement with the Midland coal- 
owners as to the fixing of prices; and the influence of the 
Committee will be brought to bear to have the same regu- 
lations applied generally. It is also stated that the Com- 
mittee are seeking an interview with the President of the 
Board of Trade early this week. 

It is a good thing to see the representatives of the miners 
and labour upon the Committee, because in the hands of 
the miners, as was seen last week in reviewing the report of 
the Home Office Coal Mining Organization Committee, there 
rests a large power in this matter of making available all 
the coal that is needed by the country notwithstanding the 
large force of men that has passed from the coal-fields to 
military and naval service. It was shown that, if only the 
avoidable absence of the miners was removed from the out- 
put restricting conditions, and brought to bear in making 
up the deficiency of supplies for home use, there would be, 
with the savings in exports, more than compensation. It 
is thought by some that this is too much to hope for; but 
really we do not know why it should be, as after all it only 
means asking the men to work full time. Much the same 
point that was made in this regard by the Home Office 
Committee was made at the recent meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Mining Engineers, by the Acting-President, Mr. 
H. C. Peake, of Walsall. He was referring to the outcry 
as to the price of coal; and, in doing so, said his opinion 
was that, if all the men in the colliery industry who had not 
joined the Army would attend to their work every day, and 
do their utmost in the way of output—at the same time 
receiving full value for such work—the prices of fuel would 
automatically fall to the benefit of everyone, even of the 
colliery owner himself. Few, he added, except those en- 
gaged in the raising of coal knew the extent to which costs 
were kept down by full output. There is no question that 
at the present time the difference in costs would be rather 
more than usual. 

We are not so pessimistic on the point as to the re- 
sponse of the men (a response perhaps not to the extent 
of a complete saving of the avoidable waste of time) as 
some people profess to be, because we are not inclined to 
think that, at such a time as the present, patriotism among 
the miners is confined to those who have already rallied round 
the Flag. Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P., who was one of the 
members of the Home Office Committee, shares this view, 
In an article in the “ Manchester Guardian,” he says : 

I am of opinion that, if each working day were utilized, an 
additional output would be secured representing at least 7 per 
cent. of the annual production, or 20 million tons; and this de- 
spite the absence of a large percentage of workers previously em- 
ployed at the coal face who have joined his Majesty's forces. 
. . « The Departmental Committee on Coal Supplies placed 
avoidable absenteeism at approximately 5 per cent. of the possible 
attendances ; so that the evil is not so great as it is sometimes 
stated to be. The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
has already under consideration how best to deal with this problem. 
The miners have nobly responded to their country’s call by offer- 
ing themselves for the battlefield. When it is shown to those at 
home that they can do the State good service by regular attend- 
ance at work, I believe they will respond with equal readiness. 

The “ Iron and Coal Trades Review,” on the other hand, is 
among the pessimists. It alludes to the suggestion of the 
Home Office Committee that the Miners’ Federation should 
appeal to the miners in the name of the country to work full 
time, and then says: 

We are afraid that somewhat stronger measures are needed to 
produce the desired result ; for the men with the most public spirit 
and sense of duty to the State have joined the Services, and many 
of those who remain have little of either. 

Is this a politic way for the “ Review” to talk of men in 
whose hands lies the power of serving the country by in- 
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creasing the output, and by helping to bring about (as Mr. 
Peake says) an automatic reduction of costs, and therefore 
of prices, by producing the full output of coal to meet the 
demand? The reply of all endowed in any degree with the 
essentials to diplomacy must be in the negative. 

But the editorial columns of our contemporary appear 
to be perpetually devoted to a defence of all the ways and 
means contributing to high prices of coal ; and it is frequently 
raising its apologetic voice, or rather exercising its apolo- 
getic pen, on behalf of those who control prices in the coal 
industry, even to the extent of saying that the law of supply 
and demand must be obeyed, apparently no matter the 
circumstances, in the fixing of prices. The law shapes 
itself into an excuse under the current policy and unity 
which exist in various coal-fields among those who have the 
upper hand through the possession and control of our native 
stores of coal. Like the President of the Board of Trade, 
everybody who is really independent, and who investigates 
the question of price to-day, finds that pithead prices are 
pitched in excess of what they ought to be in these times. 
Two reports of Government Committees say this is so; 
coalowners—such as Sir Arthur Markham—confirm it; 
and the figures to be paid under the new contracts, by the 
majority of gas undertakings, are concrete testimony. In 
an article on the Midland house and gas coal contract prices, 
the “ Review”’ starts off on its old defensive tactics. It has 
no care for the findings of Committees, nor of what Mr. 
Stephen Walsh and other people choose to assert. So here 
is the whole gamut of well-worn excuse again advanced by 
our contemporary : 

Outputs are substantially less than in normal times—owing to 
large numbers of men having left the pits for the war. In propor- 
tion to decreased outputs, so are working costs increased ; and 
these, together with the higher prices of consumable stores, and 
the recent large advance in wages awarded to the miners, fully 
justify collieries in asking for substantial advances on contract 
renewals—quite apart from (what is perhaps the chief item froma 
buyer's point of view) the question of supply and demand. 

Then we also read: 

So far as gas coals are concerned, there is no doubt many works 
will have a considerable amount of difficulty in securing their full 
tonnages, as in order for collieries to allow of equal treatment to 
all their customers, contract quantities have been reduced in pro- 

ortion to loss in outputs—except on very small tonnage contracts. 

he advances obtained for renewal of gas coal contracts are from 

5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per ton. 

Interesting is this desire to reduce the tonnage under con- 
tracts, in view of the efforts that are being made to get the 
miners to work full time so as to cause supply to equal all 
home demands, in addition to permissible exports; and 
particularly interesting is it in view of a statement that 
appears later in the article: 

Many collieries are not at all anxious to sell forward on con- 
tract, but, as far as possible, reserve all they can for open market 


sales, 

Does this mean a repetition of what happened last winter, 
when gas undertakings, among other buyers under contracts, 
were forced to purchase in the open market owing to the 
plea that sufficient supplies were not available to maintain 
contract deliveries? There were supplies available for the 
open market where higher prices were demanded and com- 
manded than those ruling under contracts. All this is sub- 
ject to what the Government will do, and the regulations that 
are applied. Patriotism and honour are demanded from us 
all—including those who make contracts for coal, and those 
who “ reserve all they can for open market sales.” 


Under Artificial Conditions. 


WE are living in a time of artificial conditions—conditions 
created not by any laws, divine, human, or natural, but by 
a war which has been described as the negative of all law. 
Under these conditions, it can only be expected that there 
will be a confusion of all that is normal; and it is the duty 
of all—from the Government down to the poorest individual 
—to do their and his or her part to minimize to the utmost 
the effect of these conditions. If all worked to this end, it 
would take some of the edge off the acuteness which is now 
being suffered. Both the gas and the electricity industries 
are not being relieved from ashare in the common reverses. 
For them, there is the same pressure as for others in a tight 
hold by a superior power over capital expenditure, and in 
the increased costs of plant, materials,and labour. General 
expenses are all much higher. There is, too, the enforced 
restriction of business for public and shop lighting; and 
the domestic consumer almost everywhere is more or less 





economizing. New business is on a fairly low scale save 
in the areas of industrial activity where power and heat, in 
increasing amount, are required; and, where there is this 
large extra consumption now, it is recognized that post-war 
conditions will see a decline in that direction. In private 
life, too, after the war, economy will be the order during 
the long recuperative period that must ensue. It forms a 
curious and interesting study to watch how differently many 
people in private life are effecting economies. The prac- 
tice of economy is found in all directions. In the homes of 
even the rich, there is less luxury and more homely fare. A 
walk through a suburban residential area “after dark,” and 
an exterior inspection of the dwellings, bring it home to 
both gas and electrical men that in them their own com- 
modities are undergoing very stringent regulation. Houses 
that formerly were habitually well lighted—that is to say, 
with (as seen only from the street on which they front) 
two or more rooms illuminated and the hall—are now 
found with perhaps only one room lit up, and many houses 
are noticed without hall lights, or with only a glimmer of 
light in the halls. Early to bed, too, is a more general rule 
than previously. It can hardly be the fear of Zeppelins 
that has produced this changed lighting condition in ordi- 
nary dwelling-houses, though there can be little doubt that 
the lighting restriction order for streets and shops has done 
something towards promoting this line of economy in the 
household.. But the desire—in some cases the compulsion 
—to economize has been the larger factor; and we must 
expect that it will be so in greater degree yet, and that a 
further number of individual private accounts will, in con- 
sequence, be reduced. The human desire for “ more light” 
has had a temporary reaction ; and this is one of the effects 
of the artificial conditions created by the war. 

Under the circumstances, there has been quite an epi- 
demic of increases of prices in the gas and electrical in- 
dustries. A “war bonus’ is as much required by these 
industries as it is by the working man with slender purse. 
Speaking of war bonuses reminds of a section of the com- 
munity in which the gas industry is especially concerned— 
that is, the section termed the “ middle class.” We use 
the term descriptively for convenience, though abhorring 
absurd class distinctions which suggest strictly defined 
tiers in the social fabric, while no such clear definition 
actually exists. In great measure, we are to-day more 
sorry for a multitude of folks who are in “ middle class” 
circumstances than for the better paid among working men 
who receive war bonuses. Many men occupying the so- 
called “ middle class” station in life who in normal times 
struggle to maintain a respectable existence, with wife and 
family, on £80 to £150 a year have had to come to grips 
with the problem of doing the same thing on perhaps two- 
thirds of their previous salaries—that is to say, those in 
employments that have been hard hit by the war. These 
are largely men—we are not speaking of single men of 
military age—whose life occupations unfit them, through 
want of experience and training and suitable physical con- 
dition, for employment in other walks of life where re- 
muneration, due to the war, is temporarily higher; besides, 
were they fit, many could not risk to sacrifice permanent 
employment, although poorly paid through the existence 
of artificial conditions, for temporarily higher paid work. 
It is these people and the extremely poor among the work- 
ing class who are hit the hardest by the higher prices of 
commodities. Instead of a war bonus, the incomes of the 
former have been reduced; and yet for them, as for other 
people, the sovereign has not the purchasing power of pre- 
war times. People of the poorer part of the “ middle class” 
form a not inconsiderable proportion of private customers 
of gas undertakings; and in the suburbs there may be a 
sprinkling of them among the customers of electrical under- 
takings. In this section of the community especially, it will 
not be surprising to find retrenchment this year in consump- 
tion, although the aggregate gas business, through extra- 
ordinary demands due to special requirements during the 
war in certain industries, may not be considerably less, and 
in many cases may be considerably more. The latter will 
be the case this half year in some districts of which we 
know, and through the current artificial conditions. 

Generally speaking, among private consumers, we do not 
anticipate that what was shown last week by the examina- 
tion of “ Field’s Analysis” as having occurred in 1914 In 
several areas, will be continued this year. In the suburban 
and provincial areas (we must exclude London) covered by 
the undertakings embraced by the “ Analysis,” it was seen 
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that the average consumption per private customer actually 
increased during 1914. The figures are vitiated for pur- 
poses of comparison in respect of ordinary domestic con- 
sumers by the inclusion of the industrial demand in the 
average ; and, even in the case of prepayment consumers, 
the effects of the war are obscured in the “ Analysis” by the 
first half of the year being a period of normal development 
conditions—excluding consideration of the effects of the 
atmospheric factor, the incidence of which changes from 
day to day. If the current half, being entirely under war 
conditions, gives averages per ordinary and per prepayment 
consumer equal with those for the first half of last year, and 
if “ Field” is able to show for 1915 averages per consumer 
equal with those for 1913 (1914 will not be comparable), 
the showing will be a pleasant, and therefore welcome, sur- 
prise. It is impossible from published accounts alone to 
extract consumption averages per ordinary domestic and per 
prepayment consumer ; but it would be highly interesting if 
some of our readers would, at the close of this half year, 
work out the averages for each class of consumer in com- 


parison with the first half of 1914, and send them to us for 
publication. 


The Price-Restraining Influence of the Round- 
Table Conference. 


Some exception has been taken by a private correspondent 
[not Mr. Edward Allen] to our recent comments on what 
Mr. Allen said at the meeting of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers on the rst inst., regarding his opinion that, had 
a round-table conference been arranged by the gas industry 
with the coalowners in January, an increase of 2s. 6d. per 
ton would have been agreed upon, instead of 5s. or 6s. So 
far as we gather, no objection is raised by this correspondent 
to the comment on Mr. Allen’s views as to the London and 
Southern gas companies having been the cause of some of 
the increase, through having gone into the open market to 
relieve their necessities when they could not get the coal 
due to them under contract. Let us reproduce the essential 
points of our comments: 


Had there been, he [Mr. Allen] said in effect, a round-table 
conference with the coalowners last January, the increase in price 
would have only been some 2s. 6d. per ton, instead of 5s. or 6s. ; if 
the London and Southern gas undertakings had not rushed to 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and the Midlands in their extremity for 
coal a few months ago, the markets would not have been dis- 
turbed, and the price would not have taken its rapid upward flight. 
We are not sure which of the two causes—the aloofness of the 
gas industry from the coalowners last January, or the rushing 
into the markets by the gas undertakings depending upon sea- 
borne coal—is supposed to have the greater effect in raising prices 
to current level. . . . This is the first time that we have 
heard of any desire on the part of the coalowners to parley with 
the gas industry, through representatives, on the subject of the 
prices they should charge undertakings, and the manner in which 
they should make their deliveries. The news is too good to be 
true. The secrecy with which this fervent desire has been 
jealously guarded makes us gravely doubt the bona fides of Mr. 
Allen’s authority for saying this. If the coalowners wished for 
conference, why did they not openly say so ? 


In what Mr. Allen said, and in what we wrote, January of 
this year was being referred to. Now it appears that the 
opinion of our friend was based on something that hap- 
pened six years ago—that is to say, in the spring of 1909. 
In that year, a suggestion was, it seems, thrown out by the 
coalowners of Yorkshire and Lancashire—thrown out quite 
privately in connection with the Lancashire Commercial 
Section of the Manchester Institution—that there should 
be periodical conferences between the coalowners and gas- 
works administrators for the discussion of matters apper- 
taining to coal contracts. The year 1909, as things move 
now, Is quite a long time ago, and much has happened since 
then in relation to coal—for instance, the price of coal has 
mounted up considerably, in most cases far exceeding any 
additional costs to which the coalowners have been put. 
Therefore what the coalowners were willing to do in the 
spring of 1909, they might not have been willing to do in 
January, 1915, in the midst of the uncertainties of the war. 
There were coalowners and factors who were willing, in 
the spring of 1914, to enter into contracts at certain prices ; 
before the end of the year, there were some of these same 
coalowners and factors who did not maintain their contract 
deliveries, but were able to send coal into the open market 
where higher prices than the contract ones were being 
realized. It will be noticed that we have used the word 





“ some,” because in this matter it would be distinctly unfair 
to say “all.” 

But going back to 1909, what the coalowners were then 
prepared to do, so far as information is vouchsafed to us, 
seems to have been rather vague; and there is no infor- 
mation as to whether anything really valuable or effective 
would have resulted from a round-table conference. The 
coalowners of Yorkshire and Lancashire do not appear to 
have evinced any ardent desire since then to bring about such 
a meeting ; while Mr. Allen was speaking rather confidently 
about six months ago. At the same time, we should have 
liked to have seen the experiment of a round-table conference, 
though we should not have been very sanguine as to the re- 
sult. That such an experiment was not made was the fault 
of one side or the other; and we do not understand that 
failure was due to the coalowners of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire. Failure having followed the suggestion in 1909, is it 
likely that the coalowners would have been prepared to have 
consented, in the war-strained January of 1915, to confer 
with those who rejected a proposal made in the quiet times 
of six years before? Look at the difference between pit- 
head coal prices of 1g09 and at those that rule now, and yet 
every penny of the increase that has been made, and is now 
being asked for new contracts, some of the coalowners assert 
is necessary. Other people are not called upon to believe 
the statement. However, it is easy to be wise after the 
event. There may have been coalowners who would have 
taken 2s. 6d. per ton increase in January ; there were some 
who did take from 2s. 6d. to 3s. even after January. But 
these were for certain of the more eligible contracts, and in 
the case of old-standing customers whose accounts coal- 
owners desired to retain. But assuming a_ round-table 
conference, does anyone really think that the coalowners 
generally would last January have agreed to a universal 
half-crown increase for gas undertakings? Any signs of 
anxiety then on the part of the gas industry to clinch a general 
bargain of this kind would have sent prices up with an 
earlier rush than they had; and an additional upward flight 
came early enough after January when the coalowners had 
gauged the situation and the full measure of their power 
under the exceptional circumstances. 

We are not yet convinced that the rejected round-table 
conference proposal of 1909 would have applied to January, 
1915. What we are satisfied of is that, if the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire coalowners in January had agreed to generally 
limit the advance under contracts to 2s. 6d. per ton, and 
if the owners in the other coal-fields had not fallen into line 
(there is no indication that they were prepared to follow suit 
in 1909), the Yorkshire and Lancashire owners would have 
had such a torrent of orders flowing their way this spring 


that they would have had to dam it by still further raising 
the price. 


Low and High Grade Coals—Coke Raids. 


Pressure last week precluded editorial reference to the 
proceedings at the meeting of the Waverley Association 
of Gas Managers. Mr. Cuthbert Hamilton provided in his 
address debateable topic ; but there appeared to be no par- 
ticular enthusiasm in the direction of discussion, which was, 
in consequence, almost featureless. In the address, Mr. 
Hamilton made a point of the relative profitableness in gas 
making of a cheap and a more expensive coal. This, how- 
ever, is a subject over which one cannot generalize. The 
standard as to the most profitable coal to buy does not, any 
more than does the standard of good working, lie alone in the 
amount of gas produced per ton of coal carbonized. Asa 
criterion, the make per ton has lost some of the elevated 
position which many gas engineers and managers conferred 
upon it—not always to the advantage of their undertakings 
or to that of the consumers. It is now, with progressive 
engineers, only one of a number of considerations. High 
makes, with low percentage of incombustibles, are not by 
any means decried by us; they have been of the financial 
making of many undertakings—particularly in the case of 
those with heavy conveyance costs from the pit to the gas- 
works. But as has for years been pointed out in these 
columns, the overall amount of revenue that can be derived 
from gas and residuals per ton of coal carbonized, having 
regard to the price charged for gas, is the proper basis for 
judgment of the relative advantage between a cheap and 
a higher priced coal, and not the single point as to gas pro- 
ductivity under the system of carbonizing in use. Yet we 
find this single point is still with certain managers almost 
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the sole factor in the selection of coal. Coals also vary in 
their yields and qualities of products ; and these should, in 
ensuring good value for the money spent, all be carefully 
weighed in the light of works and local market conditions 
in making a purchase of coal. 

The method of comparison adopted in Mr. Hamilton’s_ 
address in ascertaining the results of the use of two dif- 
ferently priced coals will hardly commend itself as conclu- 
sive to engineers generally. He takes a coal which costs, 
in more normal times than the present, 12s. per ton, and 
another costing 14s. per ton. The low-priced coal gives 
only 9500 cubic feet per ton, and the higher priced coal 
1500 cubic feet more. But then the Yield of coke and the 
quantity of tar and liquor per ton of coal are taken as 
having uniformity as between the two grades of coal. The 
values of the products, too, are given as the same. The 
yields are not necessarily uniform, nor are the qualities. 
Some low-grade gas-making coal may, for instance, give a 
coke containing a considerable amount of ash; and buyers, 
especially manufacturers, are getting to know that coke dif- 
fers in its intrinsic and therefore money value. This is one 
of the results of the propaganda work that is going forward 
for the development of the coke markets. We have had 
instances brought to our notice of works producing coke 
of varying quality in respect of ash, moisture, and physical 
characteristics, and getting higher prices for the better 
material. This educational work must have effect in en- 
suring more attention being paid to the character of the 
coke made. Then, in Mr. Hamilton’s comparison, to pro- 
duce the quantity of gas required from the coal yielding only 
g500 cubic feet per ton 3158 tons of coal had to be handled, 
compared with 2727 tons of the coal yielding 11,000 cubic 
feet. To carbonize the greater quantity of the lower quality 
coal more retorts would be needed; and in all probability 
the fuel account would be higher. Further, a market had 
to be found for 200 tons more coke. The comparison that 
Mr. Hamilton makes, which gives to the low-priced coal the 
superior financial result, is therefore of little value for general 
application. The whole matter of the best coal to use must 
be judged from the conditions of each concern, which condi- 
tions combine to produce the most valuable financial result 
for both undertaking and gas consumers. 

From another part of the address, we see that the Com- 
mercial Section in Scotland is not making much headway ; 
and consequently it is not of the value that it should be. 
Naturally the maximum value of such a section is realized 
when the maximum possible number of gas undertakings 
are adherents; and when the greatest effort is put forward 
by individual members to make the section a medium of 
real utility. In Scotland, as in parts of England, we see 
gas managers are not immune from the coke raids of other 
managers. This was a question that was dealt with in an 
editorial article in the “ JouRNAL for March 16; and we re- 
iterate the view that it isa shameful and contemptible piece 
of business for one gas manager to undercut in the district 
of another manager who has been assiduous in cultivating 
a good home demand for coke. We have known one or 
two gas managers who have indulged in this sort of thing 
who have been taught a very salutary lesson; and it has 
“served them right.” Of course, the coke markets of gas 
undertakings cannot in all cases be limited to the confines 
of the gas-supply areas. But at the same time surely gas 
managers might play a fair game, and not spoil a fellow 
manager’s local prices. It is generally found that those 
who undercut in neighbours’ markets are those who have 
been too indolent or indifferent to work-up, with persistency 
and all available means, a local market of their own. Co- 
operation between gas undertakings should effect good 
result in developing the coke business and in establishing 
it on lines which should be helpful to those with an insuf- 
ficient home demand. The method of which complaint is 
made is one which is altogether opposed to mutually satis- 
factory conditions. 


Displacing Electric Power for Laundry Work. 


LauNDRIES in most districts in these days of mechanical 
operation offer for power purposes a good day-load for either 
gas or electricity. The electricians have consequently made 
bold bids for this business, and with an amount of success, 
owing to a simple faith in their plausible representations. 
The gas-engine they tell the laundry proprietor cannot do 
what it is possible to do with the electric-motor; but ubti- 
mately truth emerges from practical experience with far 





more impressiveness than from, in some cases, the mouths 
of electrical partizans. There is practical value for every 
gas engineer and laundry proprietor in the tale which is told 
in other columns this week by our esteemed contributor 
Mr. H. C. Widlake, of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas 
Company, who has the good fortune of working under a 
progressive Engineer and Manager like Mr. Percy Hoyte. 
The tale informs as to how an old 6 B.H.P. gas-engine 
which had been in a laundry for some eighteen years was 
able to evict a 6 B.H.P. electric-motor, and produce large 
working and cost economy. The electric-motor was of the 
squirrel-cage type, fitted at first with patent friction clutch, 
which was afterwards abandoned. The motor was used to 
drive a hydro-extractor, and was guaranteed to bring the 
hydro from rest to a speed of 700 revolutions per minute. 
The guarantee was never fulfilled; the hydro never ap- 
proached nearer the speed objective than 400 revolutions 
per minute, with the driving pulley running at 1440 revolu- 
tions. There was much tinkering about to mend matters; 
the net results being a heavy bill for labour, and an interest- 
ing collection of burnt-out fuses, which were not what the 
laundry proprietor desired. 

At the time the old 6 B.H.P. gas-engine came to the 
rescue, a second hydro-extractor was purchased ; and, by 
the arrangement of shafts and gearing described in the 
article, a final speed was secured for the two hydros of 600 
revolutions per minute—it being found that, if one hydro 
was run up to full speed, and allowed a few minutes in which 
to settle down to its load, it was quite possible to bring the 
second hydro fully loaded up to top speed without either 
distressing the engine or suffering any appreciable slowing- 
down of the first hydro. It is seen from this that the gas- 
engine not only negotiated two hydro-extractors, as against 
one by the electric-motor, but it was capable of raising the 
speed of the two to 600 revolutions per minute, as against 
400 revolutions for one with the electric-motor, and the 
runs of twenty minutes necessary with the electric-motor 
were reduced to twelve minutes with the gas-engine. The 
large margin between the performances of the one and the 
other leaves no possibility of dispute in regard to which 
power method contributed most to laundry efficiency and 
economy. This experience deals another “knock-out” blow 
to the old electrical argument that the gas-engine can neither 
exert a prolonged starting torque nor possess any overload 
capacity. 

There is a little discussion in the article on the old vexed 
question of the rating of electric-motors and prime movers. 
From it, and from the experience in this Plymouth laundry, 
it is clearly seen, that it is altogether a fallacious proceeding 
to base comparisons of work and cost on the B.H.P. respec- 
tively of gas-engines and electric-motors. The other machi- 
nery inthe laundry isrun bya 15 B.H.P. Crossley gas engine ; 
and the particulars given as to cost of power operation 
show that electricity costs 3°63 times more than gas. This, 
however, is reckoning gas at Is. 4d. per 1000 cubic feet for 
power, and electricity at 14d. per unit. But electric energy 
would have to be reduced to below 4d. per unit before 
getting on equal terms with gas in the matter of cost only. 
There are two other incidental economies that would be un- 
attainable with electricity. One is that the steam-boiler on 
the establishment draws its feed from the circulating tanks 
attached to the 15 B.H.P. gas-engine, which effects a saving 
of 20 cwt. of coke (the fuel used under the boiler) per week. 
Another is that a small dynamo attached to the shaft driven 
by one of the gas-engines supplies current for lighting the 
wash-houses, the steam-saturated atmosphere of which has 
no specially friendly tendency towards incandescent mantles, 
which are used for their high efficiency in other parts of the 
premises. The current for the lighting of the wash-houses 
is in this way generated for about 4d. per unit. The details 
of Mr. Widlake’s article will be studied with interest ; for it 
is a good demonstration of the realization of working and 
cost economy by gas over electricity for power purposes in 
the ubiquitous laundry. 








Committees of One. 


Committees with a plurality of members are very useful for 
purposes of discussion and advice; but for technical investigation 
work, other than in the advisory capacity, several members are 
apt to cause an inconvenient and vexing lag in producing results. 
The American Gas Institute have a Carbonization Committee; 
and, without saying so, they are trying to make the work of the 
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Committee more practical and valuable in its issues than anything 
that was ever accomplished by the Carbonization Committee 
which our Institution dissolved in order to terminate a useless 
existence. The American Carbonization Committee have hit on 
the plan of appointing a “‘ Sub-Committee of One” to take up 
a particular detail of the subject, investigate the literature bearing 
upon it, and then prepare a report for presentation to his colleagues 
for consideration, and, if necessary, further action. At first blush, 
this may look a bit hard on the one member of the Committee ; 
but, on examination, it is seen to be a time-saving process for 
him as for his fellows. While the Committee of One is making 
research into the literature of one detail, the other members of 
the General Committee can each be taking up other details ; and, 
in connection with carbonization, there are details enough to go 
round and tospare. The saving of time and the usefulness of this 
procedure to all the members of the Committee and to the pro- 
fession generally are found in this: Instead of having (say) half-a- 
dozen members spending time investigating the literature of one 
detail of a subject, they can be engaged simultaneously on half- 
a-dozen different details; and the digest prepared by each one 
will put the other five members into quick possession of the 
essential information upon the particular detail. It is a time- 
saving expedient. For instance, we see that the Coal Carboniza- 
tion Committee of the American Institute have appointed a 
Committee of One to look into the subject, and get out a re- 
port on the preparation of coal at the mines; another mono- 
membered Committee is looking into the matter of the storage of 
coal; another into the preparation and treatment of coal for coke 
making in ovens, while another is dealing with the matter in rela- 
tion to coke production in horizontal retorts, and still another 
from the standpoint of vertical retorts. Such reports as these 
should give a basis for further work and procedure; and it is 
certainly one practical suggestion towards raising Technical Com- 
mittee efficiency. 





Developing the Value of Technical Meetings. 


Mr. Walton Forstall, upon the issue of the “ Proceedings” of 
the American Gas Institute, makes some interesting suggestions 
with the view of developing the value of technical meetings. These 
will be found set out elsewhere. ‘In the first place, he thinks inte- 
rest and value are lost by reserving replies to questions and points 
raised in the discussion on a paper until speaking has finished. 
By this time, the author of the paper has probably got such an 
accumulation of inquiries that he is quite unable to do full justice 
either to himself or to them. Mr. Forstall suggests that the latter 
should be answered as put or at the close of each speaker’s re- 
marks. We are not sure that this would enhance value or save 
time. Our experience in discussions is that answering inquiries as 
they are put is a time-wasting method, and not infrequently leads 
to unprofitable and inconclusive argument; while, if the questions 
are left to the end, points raised by one speaker may be developed 
by subsequent ones, and the author can better deal with the matter 
from the “ developed” point of view than piecemeal as the dis- 
cussion proceeds. The delay, too, in reply (unless the reply to a 
question is really essential to the promotion of discussion) gives 
the author a decidedly better chance of framing a suitable and 
useful answer. Except that it would detract from the interest 
of the occasion, time might be saved at the meeting and a 
much more valuable answer be made to the discussion by having 
a considered one subsequently contributed by the author to the 
Technical Press. Mr. Forstall also reintroduces the question of 
the distribution of papers wellin advance of the meeting, in order 
to promote value in discussions. This ought to be; and we have 
heartily advocated it. But the early distribution of papers has 
its drawback—it not only promotes value, but discursiveness ; 
and some effective rule is therefore required to accompany early 
distribution to curb the tongues of people who do not know the 
difference between valuable contribution and futile talk. Time 
is also wasted by unnecessary complimentary effusiveness in re- 
ferring to an author's contributions, and by spreading speeches 
on votes of thanks. The best compliment that can be paid the 
writer of a paper is a good live discussion ;-and Mr. Forstall is ot 
opinion that an omnibus vote of thanks is really all that is re- 
quired, and not individual votes. Form and tradition might be 
treated as antiquated wherever supersession saves time and 


raises efficiency—a statement equally true in regard to technical 
meetings as elsewhere. 


Gas Affairs at Bradford. 


The extent to which the war has affected the operations of 

the Bradford Corporation Gas Department is clearly indicated 

in ihe report on the working during the past financial year, the 

main points of which are reproduced in the news columns of this 

issue. A bright and promising outlook at first, was afterwards 

entirely upset by the unforeseen European catastrophe. Heavy 

falling-off is shown in the returns from residual products; while 

the cost of materials generally went up. At the same time, in 

consequence of the war, less gas was sold. While, however, this 

diminution in the quantity of gas consumed represents a good 

round sum in money, the make was only just over 1 per cent. less 

than in the preceding year. The result in figures of the year’s 

working is a gross or trading profit of £35,382, or about 5 per 

cent. upon the present actual debt. This is £21,979 less than 

was the case twelve months ago. After deduction of interest and 
sinking fund charges, &c., there isa net loss of £14,500. Witha 
return to normal conditions, of course, the gas consumption figures 
will again be found to be on the ascending scale, and other now 

existing adverse conditions will disappear. In the meantime, the 
ratepayers may derive substantial consolation from the reflection 
that the amount by which the rates have benefited from profits 
made by the undertaking since 1871 totals over £1,000,000. That 
is to say, sums of money aggregating £491,000 have been paid 
over to various funds, while the cost of public lighting paid by 
the Gas Department equals £509,000. A certain amount towards 
the outlay on public lighting is contributed by the Finance and 
General Purposes Committee ; but a substantial proportion is left 
to be met by the Gas Committee. As a matter of fact, while the 
analysis of the accounts shows the net cost of gas in the past year 
to have been 18*41d. per 1000 cubic feet sold, the amount con- 
tributed by the Finance Committee on account of the public 
lighting equals 1s. 0'87d. per 1000 cubic feet—an improvement 
on the preceding year because, while the contribution remained 
the same, the quantity of gas consumed was smaller. When con- 
sidering the financial position of the undertaking, it is noticed 
that, in addition to the £1,000,000 by which the rates have bene- 
fited since the transfer to the Corporation, upwards of £500,000 
of debt has been liquidated by means of contributions to the 
sinking fund. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. E. Evvicott, the Manager of the Newry Gas- Works, has 
joined the Colours, and has been appointed to munition work. 

The Youghal Urban Council have appointed Mr. M. J. WHITE 
to the managership of their gas-works, in succession to Mr. RoBERT 
Youna, who has taken up a position at Birr. There were 42 ap- 
plications for the position. 


Mr. M.A. Moyninan, Engineer at the Dublin Water-Works, has 
been presented with an illuminated address and a handsome case 
of Irish-made pipes by the water-works staff, to mark the occa- 
sion of his appointment to the Deputy City Surveyorship; and 
Mrs. Moynihan has been the recipient of a beautiful tray and a 
tea and coffee service. 


Mr. J. T. Westcott, the organizer of the Economical Gas 
Apparatus Construction Company, Limited, of Toronto and 
London, has disposed of his interest in the Company, after hav- 
ing installed gas manufacturing plants in England and Scotland, 
the United States, Canada, Newfoundland, the Argentine, Brazil, 
Holland, New Zealand, and Japan. Mr. Westcott, however, still 
remains connected with his other interests. 





OBITUARY. 


The death has occurred of Mr. HuGH Owen, who was for 
nearly 40 years Borough Surveyor, and for 26 years Secretary 
and Manager of the gas and water works at Flint. 

Mr. Ratru P. Hutton, who was formerly North Country repre- 
sentative of Holophane Limited, has succumbed to wounds re- 
ceived in the operations at the Dardanelles. Immediately upon 
the outbreak of war, Mr. Hulton enlisted in the Engineer Section 
of the Royal Naval Division. 

By the death of Company-Sergeant-Major C. Murrav, of the 
3rd Battalion London Regiment (who was killed instantly by 
shrapnel), Messrs. George Glover and Co., of Chelsea, have lost 
a valued employee and the country acourageous man. Deceased 
was awarded the D.C.M. for the brave manner in which he and 
his Captain led their company in a charge made by the battalion 
at Neuve Chapelle on March 10. His company (D) was the first 
in the enemy’s trenches, and C.-S.-Major Murray was the first man 





of the company to enter the trenches, 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Tue flow of price increases in the electricity industry continues. 
It started gently enough; but the surge has come rapidly for 
those who were a time ago ostentatiously parading their delight 
that several undertakings in the gas in- 
dustry were the first to see that there was 
no help for it but to derive extra income 
from somewhere in order to keep things 
financially above water; and that the only source of additional 
income would be the consumer. This was only a matter of quick 
discernment on the part of gas administrators. Then, a little 
later, it was thought to be a great pity by those same critics who 
held no fiduciary position in connection with electricity supply 
concerns when the first of the latter had to announce an addition 
to their charges due to the war, and to higher costs. There was 
no getting away from the necessity for supplementing income in 
the case of electricity enterprises any more than there was in the 
case of gas and other commodities. As a matter of fact, the 
ability of the electricity industry, except in well-favoured areas, 
to withstand increased costs is not so great in these days (when 
the proportion of the electricity business on the low price per unit 
side has grown so large) as it was in the days when the high price 
units were well in the ascendant. Now the margin per unit sold 
is much less than it was formerly. Some local authorities seem 
inclined, now that the war supplies the opportunity, to try to 
make hitherto unprofitable electricity undertakings pay their way ; 
and if they can only manage to do this now, it would certainly 
be good and honest policy to maintain prices after the war until 
they can be safely reduced without having further recourse to 
that most objectionable plan of obtaining money for maintenance 
from the general body of the ratepayers. From time to time, 
sample collections of increases of electricity prices have been 
published in the “ JournaL.” Among the more recent decisions 
to make advances are: Accrington, 20 per cent., and a reduction 
of discount from 10 to 5 per cent.; Bangor, 53d. to 6d. per unit; 
Bolton, 33d. to 4d. per unit for lighting, and a power charge addi- 
tion of 10 per cent.; Bury (Lancs.) 10 per cent. for lighting, and 
15 per cent. for power and heating; Colchester, $d. per unit; 
Darlington, 3d. for lighting, and for power 3d.; Derby, 10 per 
cent.; Dublin, 3d. for lighting, and }d. for power; Dundee, 10 per 
cent. for lighting, and 15 per cent. for power; Grays, 10 per cent. ; 
Kendal, 1d. for lighting, }d. for cinemas and power consumers, and 
td. for consumers taking power at the flat-rate; Middleton, 3d. 
for lighting, and 12} per cent. for power ; Newport, 20 per cent. ; 
Salford, 7} per cent.; Shipley, 44d. to 44d. for lighting, and 10 per 
cent. for power; Walthamstow, 15 per cent.; and West Brom- 
wich, 20 per cent. all round. The Kent Electric Power Company 
have asked the Chatham Corporation to agree to an addition of 
20 per cent. to the charge for current supplied for public lighting. 
The Newcastle Electric Supply Company have increased their 
price for current supplied in Durham by o‘o2d. per unit for every 
6d. by which the average cost of coal used is above 7s. per ton, or 
pro rata for smaller variations of cost. From these figures it will 
be seen that several undertakings have passed beyond the small 
additions that were at first thought adequate. The capacity of 
the small additions for meeting the situation has been disproved. 
In a letter appearing in our ‘“ Corre- 
spondence” columns, Mr. Fredk. J. Wills 
accuses us of having made, in the “ Memo- 
randa”’ for June 1, “ untrue statements ”’ 
{plural] concerning the Regent Palace Hotel; and he proceeds 
to put us right regarding one. “Each bedroom,” he says, “is 
fitted with a fireplace and flue; and the area of the flue is equal 
to the flue that would be provided for a coal fire.” There seems 
to have been some misapprehension abroad concerning this 
matter; and so we are pleased to publish Mr. Wills’s letter. 
Now our correspondent must see that the electrical papers do not 
circulate the error, and he should at once proceed to correct such 
mistakes of which they have already been guilty. Mr. Wills’s 
letter to us is dated June 17; and on June 17, “ Meteor” of the 
“Electrical Times” published the following statement, which he 
wrote after having “lunched in princely fashion at the Troca- 
dero”—the occasion being what he describes as the “ house 
warming” of the new Regent Palace Hotel: “ We recollect pub- 
lishing some years ago an article on electricity and architecture, 
foreshadowing some of the surprising transformations that the 
wizard would work amongst bricks and mortar. One of the 
several points in that argument was the complete elimination 
of chimneys, and that has come to pass in the Regent Palace. 
Every bedroom has an electric radiator, there are 1100 of 
them, and not a single chimney. . . It seems to us, 
by the way, that electricity will gradually introduce another 
feature into architecture besides easing the foundations of all 
weight due to chimneys.” The “JourNAL” representative was 
not invited to the “ house-warming ;” ‘“ Meteor’ confesses that 
he was. Mr. Wills will doubtless see that our journalistic friend is 
properly reprimanded. He deserves it after having been to the 
“ house-warming,” and after having lunched in “ princely fashion.” 
Regarding the point as to the Hotel Company making no “ experi- 
ments” in these bedrooms, it wasthe “Electrician ” which originally 
suggested that what was being done there was “something of an 
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experiment.” Mr. Wills had better put the “ Electrician ” right 
on this point. Lastly, we think Mr. Wills must himself have made 
a mistake in saying: ‘“ Any person walking round the building can 
readily see the huge stacks [sic] of flues which travel from each 
[sic] bedroom up through the roof.” 
Errors like straws upon the surface flow. 

However, it is our business to correct errors; and we are pleased 
to receive information that will put things right when they are 
wrong. At the same time, we need not hold the opinion that the 
“ best” radiant heat results, at the least expense, are to be obtained 
by electric-radiators. ‘ 
The Development Committee of the In- 
corporated Municipal Electrical Associa- 
tion have held sundry meetings; but up 
to the present nothing very solid has been 
done. The main thing has been to formulate some plan of cam- 
paign; and, in doing this, various sub-committees have been 
appointed, which is a business-like procedure. These are the 
Publicity Sub-Committee, the Electrical Installations Committee, 
and the Domestic Appliances Sub-Committee. So far as can be 
gathered from the small amount of intelligence that is allowed to 
pass into the columns of the electrical papers, the work of the 
Publicity Sub-Committee will be at the outset restricted to the 
supply of literature for circulation. We hope the Committee will 
do better than their dormant predecessors, and keep themselves 
free from slanderous attacks on the competitor, which attacks, 
in the early days, disclosed such a lamentable lack of intelligence 
regarding gas, of good feeling, and of discretion. The Domestic 
Appliances Sub-Committee have presented a report outlining 
a preliminary scheme for certain technical investigations which 
it is hoped to put in hand at an early date. Naturally, the 
courses of the investigation have not been allowed to transpire. 
In connection with the report of the Installations Committee, 
there was some discussion at the last meeting of the Develop- 
ment Committee as to appropriate lines of operation under cur- 
rent circumstances. It is very difficult just now to get people to 
spend money on fresh electric installations, unless there is some 
special reason for doing so; and, asa result of the discussion, it 
was generally thought that real good work could be currently 
done—more particularly in regard to power—by proclaiming the 
time and labour-saving advantages of electricity, and not merely 
its benefit as an improvement upon the existing conditions. The 
economizing of time and labour, our electrical friends know, has 
made the boom in gas-furnace heating in factories during the 
war—only there has been little necessity to advertise the advan- 
tage. The knowledge seems to have permeated the industrial 
districts that the gas-furnace is the means of speeding-up factory 
output; and this speeding-up represents money. 


The Development 
Committee. 


** A Special Correspondent ” has contri- 
buted an article on this subject to the 
“ Glasgow Herald.” The articleis really 
intended to sing the praises of the elec- 
tric-oven, and to give one or two sly digs 
at the gas-oven. But, on the whole, the writer is very temperate 
concerning gas, and extremely temperate, even to remissness, in 
informing the public of Glasgow as to the weaknesses of the elec- 
tric-oven. The temperateness is probably explained by the fact 
that in Glasgow the Gas and Electricity Departments are under 
municipal management; and it is necessary that people who 
dwell under the same roof should, for peace sake, be at any rate 
polite to one another. The article admits that, even with elec- 
tricity at low prices, the cost of cooking by the electric-oven is 
higher than by gas. The question of costs is the supreme one for 
most people—cost of installation, cost of maintenance, and ovet- 
all cost of operation. In them all, gas beats electricity, and so 
receives commendation in the article. Evidently the memory 
of the “ Special Correspondent” failed him when writing; for the 
higher cost seems to be about the only weakness (though the 
plural term “ weaknesses” was used in the heading to the article) 
that he could manage to find to set against the electric-oven. If 
he requires to be prompted with a view to making his article more 
complete by furnishing additional illustrations of weaknesses, we 
shall be pleased to lend him some assistance. He proceeds to 
say that where gas-heating appliances are convenient, electrical 
apparatus is much more so. This is mere postulation. In what 
way is electric cooking apparatus found moreconvenient? Tothe 
pocket of the purchaser of the oven in initial, maintenance, and 
overall running costs? To the user in the terrible time the oven 
takes to do its work? In the close safeguarding of the oven in 
order that there shall not be the slightest avoidable escape of 
the dearly-purchased heat? In the very indifferent operation in 
respect of time and heat expenditure of the hot-plates, on which 
about three-quarters of the preparations for meals are carried 
out? Weare not convinced of the greater “ convenience” of the 
electric-oven, nor anyone else who knows the range of uses to 
which the gas-oven and its top plateis put. The “ Special Corre- 
spondent”’ asserts that the flue of the gas-oven runs away with a 
considerable portion of the heat generated by the combustion of 
the gas. But he does not commit himself to figures, nor venture 
to explain how it is that so much work is done by a gas-cooker at 
a small outlay if the flue robs the oven of such a large proportion 
of heat. He points out that there is nothing corresponding in an 
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electric-oven to this waste of heat by a flue. The electric-oven 
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cannot afford to waste any of its heat through a ventilator or in 
any other way. In some instances the oven is only a small closed- 
in box; and an electric cook of large experience has told us that 
on hygienic grounds she would much prefer to eat meat baked 
in a ventilated oven than meat cooked in a space filled with the 
exudations of the perspiring meat. In other words, she believes 
as much in domestic ovens being ventilated asin meat pies having 
a hole formed in the top. 


Some electric cookery writers and orators 
Voltages and Cooking. and demonstrators of the art of cooking 
the infinitesimal—such as scraps of bacon 
and jam tarts—by the aid of electricity have often spoken about 
the constancy of the process, through the voltage uniformity which 
they asserted obtains. Those who knew the truth smiled at the 
audacity ; some people who did not know better believed what was 
said; others who did not care a jot one way or the other, did not 
trouble to believe or disbelieve the statement. A long time passed 
before there was published any electrical admission of the trouble 
due to voltage variations with electric cooking appliances, and then 
the admission was made at a meeting of the Point-Fives. The 
writer of the ‘Cooking and Heating Notes ” in the “ Electrical 
Times” acknowledges that it is his misfortune to listen to “ many 
grumbles ;” one of the more frequent of which concerns varia- 
tions of pressure at the fag-ends of weak distributors. He cites 
an actual case of a house demanding a supply for a 3} Kw. cook- 
ing outfit. The declared pressure is 230 volts; but actual read- 
ings are as follows: Open circuit, 240 volts approx.; o’9 Kw., 
230 volts approx.; 1°8 Kw., 223 volts approx.; 2°7 Kw., 216 volts 
approx.; and 3°6 kw., 208 volts approx. These measurements 
apply tothe cooking apparatus terminals. In such a case as this, 
as the writer says, it would be indiscreet to use a 210-volt hot- 
plate. At 230 volts, the hot-plate would be getting a 12 per cent. 
overload ; and a goo-watt hot-plate would be withstanding 1080 
watts, which it is not in mortal hot-platestoendure. One sugges- 
tion made to the writer is “a more benignant dispensation of the 
authorities, whereby such a cooking outfit might, if properly 
earthed, be put across the twoouters.” But the writer would first 
of all like to feel satisfied that no ingenuity on the part of the cook 
could place her two hands across the 480 volts. Again “ 3} kw. 
may be distinctly rough on one side of a diminutive distribution 
end, especially should it so fall out” (which is not very likely with 
the scattered application of electricity to cooking) “ that another 
house on the same side is [electrically] cooking simultaneously.” 
Our contemporary admits that the problem of these variations is 
acute, and that the example quoted is but typical, and not un- 
common, which is another nasty smack by one of its own friends 
at electrical operation. 


There are still some people who are of 
opinion, notwithstanding proofs to the 
contrary, that electricity voltages common 
in households and factories are not dan- 
gerous. Another affirmative illustration that they are is supplied 
by the death of a boy, seven years old, who was killed recently 
by an electric shock on Volk’s Electric Railway at Brighton. The 
current is supplied on this railway by a live rail at 170 volts, with 
earth return. Instead of crossing the line at the level-way, the 
boy climbed up the supporting piles on to the line, and got a 
shock by touching the live rail. In his last report, Mr. G. Scott 
Ram, Chief Electrical Inspector of Factories, tabulated details 
as to some twenty fatalities that took place during 1913 through 
electricity, and which came within the ken of his department ; 
and he stated that of the twenty cases in fourteen the voltage of 
Circuit or the probable voltage of shock was 250 or below—viz., 


five deaths at 250 volts, one at 240, four at 230, two at 200, one 
at 138, and one at 127. 


Death at Low 
Voltages. 


Just after reading the report of the De- 
velopment Committee of the Incorporated 
Municipal Electrical Association (referred 
to in a previous paragraph), we came 
across an article in the “ Electrician” headed “ Industrial Elec- 
tric Heating.” When “industrial heating” is spoken of among 
gas people, it generally means something larger and more impos- 
ing than the mere heating of laundry-irons. The article proved 
to be an excellent advertisement for the Dowsing Company ; and 
all it resolved itself into was a panegyric on that firm’s “ Hot- 
point” irons, and the decrying of other methods of heating irons. 
We read that in some workrooms irons are placed for heating in 
slots or pockets in gas or coke stoves, where, it is of course stated, 
they get over-heated. The electrical imagination cannot descend 
to anything below the over-heating stage where other systems of 
heating than the electric one are employed ; and there is no electri- 
cal knowledge of means of regulating heating by gas-stoves—at any 
rate no mention is made of ft. Then the plunging of the over- 
heated iron into water cracks the face of the iron, and reduces 
its utility. The stove introduces considerable risk of fire—of 
course, electricity could not do anythingsobad. Then the sinful 
Stove, too, “burns” the air of the room, making it hot and un- 
healthy. There is no confession of any electrical knowledge that 
such stoves can be made to assist in ventilating workrooms. In 
many cases—particularly in big workrooms—this burning of the 
air is said to be “so much the case that the Home Office in- 
spectors have insisted upon the stoves being placed outside the 
rooms.” This ought not to be in “big” workrooms; and the 


Electric-Irons and 
Indefiniteness. 





inspectors should have insisted on a proper ventilated installation. 
Even Home Office inspectors sometimes go the wrong way to 
work, There is an omission on the part of the writer. He does 
not say anything about references made from time to time by the 
Home Office Chief Electrical Inspector of Factories and Work- 
shops as to the dangers attending the use of electric-irons. The 
article is accompanied by what are called comparativetests. The 
results of these so-called comparative tests are as follows: 








Test made at | soled | Cost of Gas. fe coh Final Result. 
London ‘ | 5 | 7/84 per week | 4/64 per week | 120irons installed 
Newcastle . 3 4/1 va | 3/o0% - 46 4 ” 
Brighton. . | 8 18/5 ay 13/4 0 | ar °° 





It will be noted that it does not say by whom and where the tests 
in London, Newcastle, and Brighton were made. It does not 
say whether the same quantity of work was performed in each 
case; it does not say whether the best types of gas-irons were 
used ; it does not say whether the gas was wasted (there is a 
great deal of waste going on in laundries) while considerable care 
was taken in the electrical tests; it does not say whether the gas 
charges are based on the lighting rates and the electrical charges 
on rates only one-fourth or one-fifth those of the lighting rates. 
It is one of those beautiful pieces of indefiniteness for which the 
electrical industry has become so notorious, and which it would 
puzzle even German headquarters to excel. 





SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


From the “Journal” for June, 1855. 


Extract from a Comment on the Public Health Act, 1848.—Our 
rulers may be assured that, in the present fearful competition 
which is springing up against the manufacturing interests of 
England in the whole of Western Europe, the only favourable 
chance we have consists precisely in the unrestricted right we 
formerly possessed of exercising our talents in the way which 
suited even our caprices, provided we did not interfere with the 
rights of our neighbours. In all other respects, we enter upon 
the race of competition under serious disadvantages. Our climate 
is ruder, the natural productions of our soil are less luxurious 
than those of the other states which have lately turned their atten- 
tion to manufactures; wages are higher ; governmental and local 
taxation are far heavier with ourselves than elsewhere. We have 
maintained the unequal fight hitherto, and with notable advan- 
tage, because our rulers—perhaps from carelessness—acted upon 
the laisser aller, laisser faire system so earnestly claimed by the 
old bourgeois of Paris—so fatally refused to them by Colbert. 
Centralization of late years has begun to rear its head amongst 
us; and, as always happens when an imitation is attempted, the 
worst portions of the system have been caricatured, while the good 
have been ignored. 


The Platinum Light Again.—An instance of obstinate retention 
of life by bubble projects, after having been detunct and buried, 
is now before us in the form of a prospectus reviving the platinum 
light of M. Gillard. In 1850, this project was brought into notice 
with the usual flourish of trumpets. It was announced as one of 
the most important inventions of the age, and as introducing a 
new era in the history of gas lighting; but that year had scarcely 
expired before the bubble burst; the light was extinguished ; and 
the Gillard process seemed to be consigned to darkness ever- 
lasting. During the four years that have since elapsed, the pro- 
ject and its failure had almost passed out of memory in this 
country; and now, in 1855, the attempt is made to blow up the 
bubble once more. The process consists in imparting 
luminosity to hydrogen gas by the incandescence of platinum 
wire. The method proposed for generating the gas from water 
does not differ materially from that of White’s hydrocarbon gas. 
Retorts containing layers of charcoal are raised to a white heat, 
and then jets of steam are thrown on to it, by which means the 
water is decomposed; the hydrogen being liberated in a free 
state, and the oxygen combining with the carbon forms carbonic 
acid and carbonic oxide. The gases are afterwards separated by 
being passed through slaked lime, which absorbs the carbonic 
acid; and the hydrogen, mixed more or less with carbonic oxide, 
which canrot be thus abstracted, is conveyed to the gasometer. 
Instead of adopting Mr. White’s process of making the hydrogen 
thus obtained luminous by mixture with carbon vapour and 
olefiant gas, M. Gillard converts the invisible flame into a light- 
giving agent by the brilliant incandescence of fine platinum wire 
gauze, surrounding the circular row of jets in an argand burner. 
The principle is the same as that of the Drummond light. 








The Newcastle Gas-Furnace Exhibition.—The wide interest that 
is being taken in the question of gas heating for industrial pur- 
poses is shown by the fact that a visit was paid last Saturday to 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne Gas-Furnace Exhibition by the Newcastle 
and District Association of Foremen Engineers and Draughtsmen. 
In the notice issued by the President (Mr. Norman M‘Manus) and 
the Secretary (Mr. W. Gordon) it was stated that an expert would be 
present to conduct the party, and describe the whole of the fur- 
naces, which would be shown in operation doing practical work. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT TECHNICAL MEETINGS. 





SomE reflections upon the two volumes of “Proceedings” of 
the American Gas Institute—referred to in the “ JournaL” for 
May 11, p. 321I—are made by Mr. Walton Forstall ; and certain 
of his remarks would be quite apropos to the order of procedure 
at meetings of gas managers this side the Atlantic. 


Mr. Forstall writes: Now that the “ Proceedings” of the 1914 
meeting are available to the members, there are one or two obser- 
vations that may be made for the benefit of the officials and 
attendants at future meetings. 

(1) Author’s practice of answering questions: With certain ex- 
ceptions, the general practice at Institute meetings has been to 
defer the answering by the author of the various questions asked 
him, until he closed the discussion on his paper. When there is 
a good discussion, and the questions asked are many, this prac- 
tice invariably results in the author forgetting a number of the 
questions and also in lost interest, as compared with the far better 
practice of allowing the author to answer a question as soon as 
it is put, or possibly, in some cases, to answer all the questions of 
one speaker as soon as the latter sits down. Such a practice, of 
immediate answering, will enable certain lines of thought to be 
carried to a conclusion, and in this way add to the value of the 
paper and the discussion. This suggestion is commended to the 
attention of future presiding officers. 

(2) Moving of votes of thanks: The moving of a voteof thanks 
to the author of a paper has been less frequent in the Institute 
than in its predecessor Associations. There are some obvious 
objections to a vote of thanks to every paper as a matter 
of course. The Chemical Section met this question in what 
would seem to be a very satisfactory manner—namely, by moving 
at the end of its sessionsa collective vote of thanks to the authors 
of all the papers presented before the section. 

(3) Advantages from early publication of papers: Those who 
may be in any doubt as to the advantages to be derived from the 
preparation and publication of papers far in advance of the meet- 
ing are asked to read in this connection the discussion of Mr. 
Baylie’s paper as contained on p. 1745 of the volume. 








A Glasgow Smoke Abatement Exhibition. 


It is of interest to learn that preparations are now going ahead 
for an important Smoke Abatement Exhibition to be held at 
Glasgow a few months hence; and this fact recalls the great 
success which attended the two previous enterprises of this kind 
held in the Second City. At the last local Smoke Abatement 
Exhibition, for instance, no fewer than 100,000 visitors from 
various parts of Scotland passed the turnstiles; and this amply 
proves the wisdom of the Glasgow Corporation bestowing their 
civic blessing upon such undertakings. The forthcoming exhibi- 
tion will be under the patronage both of the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion and the local branch of the Smoke Abatement League of 
Great Britain; and it is anticipated that many of the leading 
firms throughout the country possessing specialities in smokeless 
fuel and combustion, as well as in heating and lighting either by 
gas or electricity, will co-operate with the promoters in an enthu- 
- Siastic desire to make the venture even better than any of its pre- 

decessors. We understand that the preliminary classification of 
probable exhibits embraces no fewer than fifteen sections—inclu- 
ding smokeless fuels, domestic heating, gas-stoves, gas-heating 
appliances, electric apparatus of all kinds, ventilating fans, dust- 
preventing contrivances, and shop-window lighting specialities— 
and already a considerable amount of the stall space has been 
taken by enterprising firms. The exhibition will be held in the 
Exhibition Hall, New City Road, Glasgow; and Mr. James H. 
Freer, of No. 38, Bath Street, Glasgow, who is acting as Manager, 
will furnish anyone interested with all further preliminary infor- 
mation desired. 


= 
—_— 








Canadian Gas Association.—The annual meeting will be held 
in Montreal on Sept. 16 and 17, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
R. A. Wallace. The “ Intercolonial Gas Journal of Canada” 
writes: “ The Paper Committee, consisting of Messrs. Wallace, 
Howard Mann, Arthur Hewitt, J.S. Norris, and John Keillor, can 
be depended upon to select subjects and speakers that will be of 
great interest and profit to every member of the Association. 
The Entertainment Committee, too, will undoubtedly make every 
effort to maintain the high standard set at previous conventions; 
and a pleasant visit in Montreal is assured.” 


Air-Raid Precautions.—Advice as to the course of action which 
it would be wise for members of the public to pursue in the event 
of future air raids—which, if made, it is pointed out, “ will probably 
take place at a time when most people are in bed” —has been issued 
by the Commissioner of Metropolitan Police. A supply of water 
and sand on the upper floors of houses is recommended, to deal 
promptly with small outbreaks of fire. Among other things, it is 
stated that gas should not be turned off at the meter at night, as 
this practice involves a risk of subsequent fire and of explosion 
from burners left on when the meter was shut off—a risk which 
outweighs any advantage that might accrue from the gas being 
shut off at the time of a night raid by aircraft. 





NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


Points from the Annual Report. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the General Board of the National 
Physical Laboratory took place last Tuesday, when the report of 
the Executive Committee for the year from April 1, 1914, to 
March 31, 1915, was submitted. This opened with the remark 
that the work of the laboratory, like everything else in this 
country, has been greatly affected by the war. Some 25 per cent. 
—that is, about fifty—of the staff have joined the Colours; anda 
reorganization of the work has been required in practically all 
divisions. The Committee record with great regret the death of 
Mr. E. B. Ellington, who represented the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers on the Board. His help had been of special value in 
connection with Dr. Stanton’s experiments on the flow of liquids 
in pipes; and he was always ready to assist in, and give facilities 
for, the work of the Engineering Department. 

In last year’s report some account was given of the steps which 
had been taken, in consequence of a resolution passed by the 
Board in 1913, to bring the financial position of the laboratory 
before the Government. These steps were approved by the 
Board at their meeting in 1914, when it was stated that a Com- 
mittee had been appointed to consider what form the action 
should take. As a result of the deliberations of this Committee, 
it was arranged that a letter should be sent to the Prime Minister 
by the President of the Royal Society asking him to receive a 
deputation to lay before him reasons for relieving the Royal 
Society from the financial responsibility involved in their control 
of the laboratory, and for placing the Committee in a position to 
carry out efficiently work urgently required, by granting increased 
support from the public funds. A memorandum drawn up by the 
Executive Committee giving a statement of these reasons, and a 
letter, were duly sent to Mr. Asquith; but the outbreak of the war 
has prevented further action. 

The financial results of the year have been adversely affected 
by the war. Up to the end of June, the receipts for work done 
were considerably in excess of those for the corresponding three 
months of thepreceding year. During July, August, and September 
there was a heavy fall, amounting to some £2100; and the Com- 
mittee approached the Treasury, giving an estimate of the probable 
position at the end of the year should this fall in receipts con- 
tinue, and asking for some assurance of support. Since Septem- 
ber, however, there has been a considerable recovery; and the 
result for the year is less unsatisfactory than was feared. 

In the course of a statement of work proposed for the current 
year, the Committee say that measurements are being made, at 
the instigation of the British National Committee on Illumination, 
to determine the correct flame height of the Hefner lamp to give 
one British candle. 

The Committee on the Lighting of Factories and Workshops, 
of which the Director (Dr. R. T. Glazebrook) is Chairman, and 
Mr. C. C. Paterson Secretary, have completed their first report. 
The appendices contain a vast amount of information on the 
subject of the inquiry, much of which is due to Mr. Paterson, 
Mr. Walsh, and other members of the staff. 

Dr. Harker has been appointed to represent the laboratory on 
the Institution of Gas Engineers Refractories Committee. The 
need for research on refractories for furnace work of all kinds is 
well known; and the Executive Committee hope the laboratory 
may be able to assist the Institution in their inquiries. 

If the necessary funds can be found to render possible the 
acquisition of the additional assistance and apparatus required, 
and suitable accommodation for the work, it is proposed to insti- 
tute a systematic research into the behaviour of refractories at 
high temperatures, and in particular to study some of the prob- 
lems which have arisen in connection with the materials used in 
the construction of gas-retorts. 

Many problems, it is remarked—especially those connected 
with the internal combustion engine—depend for their success- 
ful solution on a precise knowledge of the specific heat of gases 
up to high temperatures. Though of recent years knowledge in 
this direction has been extended, the upper limit of temperature 
hitherto reached falls far short of what is attained in ordinary 
combustion processes ; and hence new experiments on the specific 
heat of gases up to the highest attainable limits are very much 
required. Some preliminary experiments have been made by 
a new method, which promises to be both expeditious and accu- 
rate, for the determination of specific heats at extremely high 
temperatures ; and in a trial of the method at moderate ranges, 
the results obtained were encouraging and satisfactory. It is 
proposed to develop the work during the coming year. 

In the report of the physics department (electrotechnics), under 
the heading of photometry, it is stated that the investigation has 
been continued which has for its object the determination of the 
coefficient of reflection of the white cards used in connection with 
illumination photometers. These vary somewhat in the amount 
of light emitted in different directions, since their surfaces are not 
absolutely matt. The value for the ordinary white cards has now 
been determined, and the intention is to apply the same methods 
to other substances. An investigation has been completed for 4 
Government Department on the ability to distinguish detail 
through materials of different translucencies. A test has been 
devised for examining materials of this character with a view to 
establishing a criterion. ; 

Measurements and investigations, &c., in connection with the 
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Home Office Committee on Factory Lighting have again occupied 
much of the time and attention of the department. The large 
amount of data collected during observations in factories and 
workshops all over the country has been analyzed, arranged, and 
summarized. Investigations have had to be made on the measure- 
ment of daylight and the methods of gauging the daylight efficiency 
of buildings. Experiments have also been conducted into the 
question of the facility of distinguishing detail in various kinds of 
work under different systems of illumination. 

In the engineering department, much work has again been done 
in the testing of road surfaces. 


_ 


A MENACE TO INCREASED CONSUMPTION. 








By Tuomas NEwTON. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the notable advances that have been made in 
the manufacture and distribution of gas, it is painfully evident 
that the altered conditions of to-day, as compared with those of 
(say) ten or fifteen years ago, are not reflected as much as may 
be desirable on the consumers’ side of the meter. 


The development of modern methods of gas manufacture— 
embodying the results of scientific research and experience, 
together with the introduction of labour-saving machinery and 
appliances—has been cheerfully undertaken, primarily to cheapen 
the commodity so as to popularize its use and thus extend its sale. 
The legitimate aspirations of every progressive gas engineer and 
manager constantly tend towards an increased output; and it is 
to this end that he applies himself and bends all his energies. 
Anything, therefore, which threatens to thwart his efforts in this 
direction should be carefully examined with a view to its speedy 
removal. 

The engineer’s best endeavours come to grief only too often 
through no fault of his; and this is particularly true, and to a 
greater extent than is realized by some, immediately the supply 
has passed through the meter. Here, in the comparatively few 
yards which constitute the internal supply, the engineer is robbed 
of the full fruit of his labours; and here, too, the result of his 
thought and energy is too often dissipated. The gas supply may 
be adequate, and indeed ample, between the works and the out- 
let of the meter; but this availeth little if after this point the 
supply is unduly restricted, and in some cases rendered practic- 
ally non-existent precisely where it is most required, because the 
internal piping arrangements are altogether inadequate. Thus 
we have the unedifying spectacle of a willing manufacturer and 
a willing consumer being prevented from doing a larger volume 
of business simply through the “ accidental” intervention of some 
insufficiently interested plumber, builder, or architect. 

It is quite evident that some builders have utterly failed to 
appreciate the altered conditions of to-day as regards gas supply ; 
and this applies more particularly to those who provide the barest 
minimum requirements for lighting, to the total exclusion of all 
other supplies for cooking and heating purposes. Examples 
could be yiven of speculative builders using nothing larger than 
a j-inch pipe to supply the total requirements of a villa residence. 
In some provincial towns, speculative builders of cottages have 
even fitted what they are pleased to term a ;';-inch main (sic) 
having }-inch branches in five and sixroom houses. One builder 
makes a practice of never using anything larger than a 3-inch 
pipe, no matter how large the residence may be, or how extensive 
the gas arrangements; but he always insists on using iron pipe 
because he believes in doing a job thoroughly. Another instance 
may perhaps be quoted, of an architect who specified a } inch 
supply to feed eleven lights and a cooker in a detached villa where 
gas-fires are also required. 

These are typical examples of what is taking place throughout 
the country; and they are not by any means exaggerated cases. 
While it is undoubtedly true that all towns are not similarly 
affected, or even to an appreciable extent, the fact remains that 
in a large number of towns the output of gas is seriously crippled 
owing to the incompetent planning of the internal supplies. Toa 

great extent the increased consumption of the future wili probably 
be due to the introduction of heating rather than lighting arrange- 
ments, since a gas fire, geyser, boiler, cooker, or circulator is the 
equivalent, in consumption, of many gas lights. Therefore in the 
carcassing of new buildings, particular attention should be paid 
to this aspect of the problem. 

Future as well as present requirements should be anticipated 
as far as possible, and supplies of ample dimensions should be 
installed to meet further extensions. It is essential that this 
should be done, wherever practicable, before the tenancy begins ; 
for nothing exasperates a tenant so much as the cutting of walls 
and the raising of floor-boards for the purpose of making addi- 
tions that ought to have been arranged for originally. A tremen- 
dous advance would be made if the gas profession could arrive 
at some mutual understanding with builders and architects either 
through some national or local association. In the meantime 
much good would be accomplished by the representative of the 
gas department keeping a watchful eye on all the building opera- 
tions in his district, with a view to offering a few suggestions in 
a tactful manner. At all events the repetition of some of the 
glaring mistakes of the past would be thus avoided. 

When dealing with the problem of increased consumption, it 





should be borne in mind that an electrical consumer need not 
necessarily cease consuming gas. In the rare event of a con- 
sumer being lost to electricity for lighting, a special occasion is 
thereby created, which should be taken full advantage of for the 
purpose of introducing gas water-heating and other additional 
apparatus which may eventually result in increased gas consump- 
tion. And where an electric lighting installation is being fixed in 
a new building, the architect or builder should be encouraged to 
make provision for gas-fires and a circulator, in addition to the 
indispensable gas-cooker. This is obviously the surest way of 
obtaining an increased output; since consumers will readily agree 
either to purchase or hire apparatus and appliances when they 
are convinced that the necessary supplies are close at hand and 
only need connecting. 

A substantial potential output is lost to the gas industry every 
year by timid consumers refusing during their period of tenancv to 
suffer the trifling inconvenience of having the necessary supplies 
laid for fires, cookers, geysers, and circulators. This is a double 
disadvantage, inasmuch as it both restricts trade and perpetuates 
domestic inconveniences of which many consumers under happier 
conditions would willingly be relieved. Gas, as a source of light 
and heat, is yet but in its infancy; and, under ideal conditions, it 
should be in every room even more available than natural light 
and heat. The latent possibilities embodied in this ideal make 
the subject well worth the consideration of the whole profession. 
But be that as it may, it is indisputable that a considerable 
amount of defective internal fitting constitutes a serious menace 
to increased consumption. Where the gas authorities have con- 
trol of the work, they may be trusted to treat it seriously. It is 
only when a third party intervenes between the supplier and the 
consumer that complaint is likely to arise. 





“ B.T.H.” STEAM-FLOW METERS. 


Ar no period in the life of the gas industry has there been 
greater necessity for economy than at the present ; and gas engi- 
neers can only hope to keep their costs reasonably low by care- 
fully studying every detail of the plant used in its production. 
This will naturally lead them to make a very close investigation of 
expenses in connection with their steam plant. To enable this 
to be effectively carried out, accurate and reliable instruments for 
measuring the flow of steam must be employed; and as it may 
not be generally appreciated that such instruments are obtain- 
able, we are giving a brief description of two of the many types of 
instruments supplied by the British Thomson-Houston Company, 
Limited, of Rugby and Coventry. 








Fig. 1.—Type ‘‘ F. 2”’ Indicating Flow Meter. 


The type “ FS. 2” instrument (fig. 1) is for indicating the flow 
of steam from each boiler. This is particularly useful when two 
or more boilers are in use, as the installation of an instrument 
on each boiler will enable the steam output from each individual 
boiler to be accurately determined ; and should any boiler supply 
less than the correct amount of steam, the meter will immediately 
indicate the fact, and steps can be taken to rectify the trouble. 
In cases where meters are not installed, it frequently happens 
that some of the boilers are badly overloaded, while others are 
very much underloaded, resulting in very inefficient working. By 
connecting flow-meters to the feed-water supply, as well as to the 
steam-pipe, the actual efficiency of the boiler can be determined 





at any moment, and any losses occurring can be readily detected. 
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These particular instruments have proved very useful in detecting 
leaks in pipes, valves, and various pieces of apparatus consuming 
steam. 





Fig. 2.—Type ‘‘ F. 4’’ Flow Meter. 


The instrument shown in fig. 2 is a type “ F. 4’ combined indi- 
cating, recording, and integrating meter, and is extremely useful 
where a continuous record of steam consumption, or the total 
amount of steam consumed during any period, is required to be 
known. Both instruments work on the same principle, and are 
used in connection with specially designed nozzle-plugs—see 
fig. 4. These nozzle plugs can be installed without disturbing the 
piping ; it being only necessary to drill and tap a hole in the side 


sure in the leading pipe equal to the static pressure together with 
the pressure due to the velocity head. The drag of the gas or 
fluid over the trailing opening, on the other hand, lowers the pres- 
sure in the trailing pipe after the manner of asteam-ejector. Due 
to the difference in pressure in each of the limbs of the U tube, 
the mercury is deflected, as shown in the illustration, until the 
unbalanced column exactly balances the differential pressure. It 
is from the degree of unbalancing of the mercury columns that 
measurements are made of the amount of steam, water, or air 


| flowing in the main; the process being explained in the descrip- 


tion of the construction of the various forms of instrument. 


NozzLeE-PLuGs. 


A specially designed Pitot tube, termed a nozzle-plug, is used 
for the measurement of normal velocities, and is screwed into the 
pipe at the point where the steam, water, or air flow is to be de- 
termined. This nozzle-plug (fig. 4) is composed of a double con- 
duit tube extending across the pipe diameter, each conduit having 
a separate set of openings. The leading set of openings extends 


| the whole length of the tube across the pipe diameter, and faces 


against the direction of flow. The trailing opening is located 


| midway between the ends of the tube at the centre of the pipe 


diameter, and faces in the direction of flow. The leading and 


| trailing openings in the normal velocity nozzle-plug correspond to 


| the single leading and trailing openings respectively in the elemen- 


of the pipe to enable the nozzle-plug to be screwed into position. | 


PRINCIPLE OF OPERATION AND DESCRIPTION. 


The principle of operation of the “ B.T.H.” steam, water, and 
air flow meters employing the normal velocity nozzle-plug to 


t= feservoirs 





tary Pitot tube (fig. 3). 

The steam, water, or air, when flowing in the main, impinges 
against the leading set of openings in the normal velocity nozzle- 
plug, setting up a pressure in the leading conduit equal to the 
static pressure together with the pressure due to the velocity 
head. The drag of the gas or fluid over the trailing opening 
lowers the pressure in the trailing conduit, and the differential 
pressure due to the flow is transmitted to the mercury in the U-tube 
of the meter. As the leading set of openings in the normal velo- 
city nozzle-plug extends approximately across the diameter of the 
pipe, the velocity pressure transmitted to the meter is the mean of 
that due to the flow of the gas or fluid, rather than the velocity at 
a single point in the main, as is the case with the elementary 
form of Pitot tube. 

The introduction of the nozzle-plug in the main causes no ap- 
preciable drop in the pressure, even at a very high rate of flow. 
The ribs on the head of the nozzle-plug are for radiating pur- 
poses. The same normal velocity nozzle-plug can be used with 





Fig. 4.—Normal Velocity Nozzle-Plug for ‘‘B.T.H.’’ Flow Meters. 


obtain the velocity head, is simply illustrated in fig. 3. 
temperature and pressure of steam flowing through a pipe remain 


constant, then the quantity of steam passing any pointin the pipe | 
will be proportional to its velocity. The illustration shows a | 


specially-shaped pipe inserted in the steam-main, so that its two 
openings lie in the path of the steam. The leading opening faces 
against the direction of flow, and the trailing opening faces in the 
direction of the flow of the steam, water, or air being measured. 
The two openings are connected by a vertical U-shaped tube con- 
taining mercury. 

It is evident that the steam, water, or air, when flowing through 
the main, impinges against the leading opening, setting up a pres- 
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Fig. 3.—Elementary Form of Pitot Tube and Meter. 


If the | 


any type of “ B.T.H.” flow meter, for measuring steam, water, 
or air. 


DESCRIPTION OF METER. 


The body of the meter consists of an iron casting, so designed 
as to form the limbs and well of a U-tube system, which contains 
mercury. A bye-pass valve is provided at the top of the meter, 
to equalize the pressure in the two arms of the U-tube. A small 
iron float rests on the surface of the mercury in the small limb of 
the U-tube, and rises and falls with the mercury. This motion is 
transmitted to a shaft carrying a horse-shoe magnet, which has 
its pole faces near and parallel to the inside surface of a copper 
plug fastened to the body of the meter. Another horse-shoe 
magnet is mounted on pivot bearings with its poles near and 


| parallel to the copper plug previously referred to, and with its axis 


| magnet inside the body of the meter. 


of rotation in alignment with the shaft carrying the horse-shoe 
The indicating needle is 


attached directly to this outside magnet. The motion of the needle 


| is therefore in direct proportion to the rise and fall of the mercury, 
| the position of which is determined by the differential pressure 


set up through the nozzle-plug. 








London Munitions Committee——The representation of the 
London Gas-Works on this Committee has been supplemented, 
we learn, by the appointment of Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., and 
Mr. H. E. Jones. An article on the subject of this Committee 
appeared in the “ JourNaL ” last week (page 627). 


Berlin Gas-Works on Fire.—A representative of the Central 


| News, telegraphing from Amsterdam last Sunday, says that a 





| great fire broke out at 3 o’clock the previous afternoon at the 


Berlin municipal gas-works. The flames, he adds, spread with 
such rapidity that the retort-houses were completely destroyed. 
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AN INTERESTING LAUNDRY POWER INSTALLATION. 


By H. C. Wipxakg, M.J.Inst.E., of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company. 


No argument in favour of the electric motor has been worn so 
utterly threadbare as has the capacity which certain—not all, be 
it noted—types of electric motors possess for dealing with over- 
loads; and, incidentally, nothing has led more to the abuse of the 
machine in whose favour it is advanced than has this particular 
characteristic. 


The policy of the Company with which the author is associ- 
ated has ever been a progressive one; and in the presence of 
keen electric competition, particular attention had always been 
paid to the power consumer and his requirements. The consumer 
who has under consideration the installation of new plant or the 
alteration and modification of existing plant has, at his service, 
expert advice, free of all charge, as to the most economical 
method of carrying out his proposed work, having due regard 
to the conditions of his particular business. This phase of the 
Company’s enterprise has naturally led to the solution of many 
power problems, among which the most interesting was the trans- 
mission difficulty which forms the subject of this article. 


A DiFFicuLT PowER PROBLEM. 


Among the extensions carried out about seven years ago at a 
big power laundry in Plymouth was the introduction of a large 
second-hand hydro-extractor. The 38-inch cage of this machine 
was fitted with a 6-inch pulley, and had originally been driven 


on a combination bedplate by means of a special type of steam- | 


engine, the fly-wheel of which lay in the horizontal plane, and was 
connected by a single belt with the 6-inch pulley. Although the 
hydro itself was in perfect condition, the engine was a derelict, 
and was accordingly scrapped. There being no surplus of power 
to drive so large a machine, and one having so large a starting 
torque, it was decided to instal an electric motor, and a leading firm 
of manufacturers was approached and placed in possession of 
the particulars of the drive. 


The outside supply being on the single-phase alternating system, | 


a 6 B.H.P. squirrel cage motor was offered, fitted with a patent fric- 
tion clutch guaranteed to bring the hydro from rest up to a speed 
of about 700 revolutions per minute, by means of a single half- 
twist belt running direct from the clutch pulley over the driven 
pulley at the foot of the cage. The motor was a good machine; 
but the clutch wasa snare and a delusion, and never got the hydro 
nearer her proper speed than a bare 400 revolutions per minute. 
The makers, whose faith in the adhesive properties of a 3-inch 
driving pulley running at 1440 revolutions per minute was more 
touching than praiseworthy, wriggled out of their implied guar- 


antee ; and for six years this engineering misfit flew around at | 
1440 revolutions per minute against a belt running at something | 


under halfspeed. During this period several efforts were made to 
improve matters by cutting out the clutch and driving, vid a larger 


pulley, up to an overhead countershaft fitted with striking gear, | 
from which the power was transmitted, vid jockey pulleys bolted | 
on the side of the hydro-extractor, to the pulley at the foot of the | 


cage. The only result of these efforts was the creation of a heavy 





The Backward Drive from the Gas-Engine 





bill for labour and an interesting collection of burnt-out fuse boxes. 
Under no circumstances could the hydro be persuaded to run 
at a greater speed than 350 to 4oo revolutions per minute; while 
runs of at least 20-minutes’ duration were necessary for dealing 
with the loads. 

About the beginning of 1914, the undertaking with which the 
author is associated was approached; and after a painstaking 
series of tests, the design outlined was drawn up and submitted. 
The Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Company are in the happy 
position of enjoying the confidence of their consumers; and it is 
interesting to note that, before a start of any sort was made with 
the new design, the proprietors of the laundry, upon being in- 
formed that the drive problem could be successfully overcome, 
purchased a second extractor indentical with the first, and placed 
it in the position shown in the second photograph. 


nm 


= ===> 


| li 


Half 7" 
Crossed Belt 



















Crossed Belt ! 


A. Position of Belt on Fast Pulley. B. Position of Belt on Loose Pulley. 


A shaft was run over both the extractors and was driven by a 
backward drive from an old gas-engine of 6 B.H.P. with which 
the laundry had been started 18 years ago, and which for some 
12 years had only been used as a stand-by. Between the two 
hydros, and at right angles to the main driving shaft, two short 
countershafts were installed on the washhouse floor on concrete 
blocks and fitted with 8-inch pulleys, to which two half-twist 
belts were dropped from two 20-inch pulleys on the main driving 
shaft. This arrangement was now thoroughly “ tuned up” and 


given a long run; the old hydro being still driven [sic] by the 
| electric motor, it having been decided to keep running on this 
arrangement until the new hydro was operating on the new drive. 
On the countershaft nearest the new hydro an 8-inch fast-and- 
loose pulley was now fitted in such a manner that the connecting 
| belt between this shaft and the 6-inch pulley on the vertical shaft 





General Arrangement of the Hy dros and Gearing, 
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of the cage was in a theoretically correct position only when the 
belt was on the fast pulley. This is made clear from the sketch ; 
and, although theoretically bad practice, this arrangement strikes 
off and on perfectly. 

The main shaft was driven by the engine at a speed of 180 
revolutions per minute, which gives the two countershafts a speed 
of 450 revolutions per minute, and (neglecting slip, which amounts 
to very little) a final speed to the hydros of 600 revolutions per 
minute. This speed, in view of the heavy construction of the 
cages, was considered quite high enough for safety. It was esti- 
mated that a fully-loaded 38-inch hydro-extractor required 6 to 
7 B.H.P. to bring it up to speed, and about 4 B.H.P. to run it. 
From the very commencement this arrangement answered admir- 
ably; it being quite easy to work the hydro up from rest to a 
speed of 600 revolutions per minute without the engine showing 
any signs of distress. 

Upon the completion of the drive to the new extractor the 
electric motor was taken out, and an exactly similar drive was 
applied to the old machine, with the same eminently satisfactory 
results. Upon the final completion of the job, an utterly un- 
expected phase of the matter revealed itself. It was found that 
if one hydro were run up to full speed and allowed a few 
minutes to settle down to its load, it was quite possible to bring 
No. 2 hydro fully-loaded up to full speed without either distress- 
ing the engine or appreciably slowing No.1 machine, and, further, 
to keep both fully loaded hydros running together for so long as 
was required. In this connection it must be remembered that a 
machine of this class, running at 600 revolutions per minute, has 
a considerable amount of energy stored up in the rotating cage, 
which, tightly packed with saturated clothing, would tend to 
assist the engine in accelerating the second hydro. 


STARTING TORQUE. 


The principal interest which, to the writer’s way of thinking, 
attaches to this installation is the bearing it has upon the argu- 
ment so often advanced by misguided electrical enthusiasts that 
a gas-engine can neither exert a prolonged starting torque nor 
does it possess any overload capacity. Consideration of this 
point brings us at once to the old vexed question of rating. An 
electric motor or a gas-engine, or any type of prime mover, is 
either suitable for the load under which it has to operate or it is 
not; and the more clearly this is recognized, the more strikingly 
apparent will become the folly of allowing this argument to be- 
come a serious factor in power competition. Electric motors 
are rated on a thermal basis—namely, upon the length of time 
over which they will carry a given load with a given rise of tem- 
perature. This rating ensures that the motor will not be sub- 
jected to a temperature which can be detrimental to the insulation 
of its windings. A motor so rated will be found quite capable of 
operating under a load considerably in excess of its capacity ex- 
pressed on this basis. But it is a sure thing that frequent or 
prolonged abuse of this description will inevitably result in the 
total destruction of the windings, the insulation of which, in such 
circumstances, must tend to become brittle, and to lose its dia- 
electric properties. 

In the case of the gas-engine, its fly-wheel may be regarded as 
a reservoir of power which is available in the event of a sudden 
demand for a short period; and such a machine rated to take 
(say) the normal load of a small factory will be enabled to deal 
with the constantly recurring peaks, because of the energy stored- 
up in the heavy rim of the revolving fly-wheel, which starts to 
expend itself immediately upon a slight reduction of speed caused 
by a large demand. An electric motor, on the other hand, has 
to be rated upon approximately the maximum demand, provided 
it is desired to run it within the limits of speed. In short, a good 
make of either form of prime mover is rated upon a basis which 
its manufacturers consider a safe one; and if this rating is ex- 
ceeded, the effect is bound to be a detrimental one. To a cer- 
tain extent a gas-engine protects itself against this form of abuse 
by slowing-up under a heavy overload; an electric motor does 
not do so to anything like the same extent, and may under such 
conditions continue to run to its final destruction. 


A TypicaL Launpry EguiIpMENT, 


Although not strictly within the province of this article, the 
following particulars may be of interest to those gas engineers 
who have large power laundries in their districts of supply, and 
who, in the presence of electrical competition, may be glad of data 
which will enable them to keep existing, and to obtain new, power 
consumers of this class. The laundry at which the installation 
forming the subject of this article is working is a three-storeyed 
building equipped in the following manner: 

Washhouse.—Two 38-inch, one 26-inch, and one 24-inch hydro- 
extractors ; one 250, three 200, one 100, and one 80 shirt washing 
machines ; two “* Vowel” washers; one hair devil for mattresses. 

First Flooy.—One 108-inch and one 40-inch decoudin ; two 108- 
inch callendars ; one 36-inch fan. 

Top Floor.—Four collar, two shirt, two goffering, one shirt band- 
ing, one collar curling, and one starching machines; two 12-inch 

ans. 
AcTuAL RuNNING CosTs WITH GAs, 


The whole of this machinery, with the exception of the two 
hydros forming the subject of this article, is driven, vid line shaft- 
ing, by a 15 B.H.P. Crossley gas-engine, put down in 1905. During 
the twelve months ending Michaelmas, 1914, the gas consumed 
by this engine amounted to 789,000 cubic feet ; while the actual 





number of running hours amounted to about 3000. The power 
costs for running during this period would therefore be: 


Gas, 789,000 cubic feet, ats. 4d. per 1000. . . £5212 0 
ee Se a 4 0 
Depreciation, ,,__,, I a oS oe ee ee 6 4 0 
Lubricating oil 4 4 0 





Or a weekly cost of about £1 6s. 6d., about 54d. per hour. 


EstTIMATED CosTs WITH ELECTRICITY. 


Attempts having been made to induce the proprietors of the 
laundry to use electricity for their driving power, it may be of 
interest to work out the cost of power had the plant been run 
during these 3000 hours by means of an electric motor running on 
power at 14d. per B.T.U. 

For a 15 B.H.P. single-phase electric motor let us assume a 
liberal efficiency of 85 per cent. 





y xX 746 X 3000 X 100 _ 
B.T.U. per 3000 hours =-"9-* 74° % 3000 % FOO _ 46 49, 
per 3 1000 X 85 39,494 
Running costs would, therefore, have been: 
Current, 39,494 units, at 14d. per B.T.U. . . . £24616 9g 
Interest, at 5 per cent. i) te ae aw ele «4 3 60 
Depreciation, ,,_,, ; 6 so 
Lubricating oil O12 0 
£254 0 9 


Or a weekly cost of £4 17s. 6d., about 1s. 8d. per hour. 


Summarizing, it will be observed that the existing gas-engine 
drives this plant at an hourly cost of 5}d.; while, under exactly 
the same conditions, an electric motor, working with current at 
14d. per B.T.U., would cost at least 1s. 8d. per hour. It has 
been argued that in such cases group-driving by electric motors 
would, by the elimination of belt losses, conduce to great saving. 
But it must not be forgotten that, while the practice would increase 
the interest and depreciation charges, the belt-drives would still 
be indispensable for operating the groups of machines—the trans- 
mission losses saved being limited to, in the case under con- 
sideration (say), two or three main driving belts. In addition to 
this, the small motors driving the groups would operate at a much 
lower efficiency than 85 per cent., and so would, by this lower 
efficiency, tend to counteract any saving in transmission losses 
which their installation might otherwise have effected. 

Applying these figures in another manner, it will be apparent 
that the rate per Board of Trade unit would have to be reduced 
to under 3d. per unit before an electric motor could compete with 


-the gas-engine on economical grounds. The load factor of most 


laundries is a good one—that of this particular laundry is about 
70 to 80 per cent.—and this, combined with the fact that the load 
is essentially a day one, causes electric supply authorities to look 
with longing eyes upon this class of consumer, and, in many cases, 
to offer them particularly advantageous rates for electric energy, 
in order to keep an economical day load on generating sets which 
would otherwise be operating at a poor load factor. 


ActTuaL TESTs. 


The most pleasing feature of this installation is the consistent 
performance of the engine in respect to its consumption per run. 
The following tests show the enormous economy effected by the 
alteration. 

Test A.—No. 1 Hydro Driven by Electric Motor. 


Max. speed of hydro obtainable . 380 r.p.m. 
Duration of run necessary . : 20 to 25 minutes 
Electrical energy consumed 1°8 B.T.U. 


Cost per run, 1°8 x 1'5d.perunit . . 2°7d. 
TEsT B.—No. 2 Hydro Driven by Gas-Engine. 


Max. speed obtainable . 600 r.p.m. 
Duration of run necessary . 12 to 15 minutes 
Gas consumed 24 cub. ft. 


Cost per run, 24 feet at Is. 4a. per 1000 0° 38d. 
TEstT C.—Nos. 1 and 2 Hydros Driven by Gas-Engine. 


Max. speed obtainable . 590 r.p.m. 
Duration of run each hydro 12 to 15 minutes 
Total duration of engine run . 25 minutes 
Gasconsumed ... . 57 cub. ft. 

Cost perhydrorun. . . 0° 45d. 


This particular case is of peculiar interest to gas-engine users 
in view of the fact that the starting torque required to bring large 
and fully-loaded hydro-extractors up to full speed is sufficiently 
heavy to tax the resources of any reasonably rated type of prime 
mover. It will be observed that, apart from the saving due to the 
relative costs of gas and electricity per .u.P. hour, there is in 
this case a further economy effected due to the higher efficiency 
of the new drive, as a result of which it has been possible to re- 
duce the runs from 20 minutes’ duration under the old régime to 
12 minutes with the conditions now prevailing. Had the efficiency 
of the electric motor drive been sufficiently high to allow of 12 
minute runs with the extractors, the working costs would have 
been reduced to about 14d. per run. s ; 

A particularly interesting, and at the same time simple, device 
in use at this laundry contributes largely to low running costs. A 
40 H.P. well-known type of boiler draws its feed direct from 
the circulating tanks attached to the 15 B.H.P. gas-engine of which 
mention has been made. The average temperature at the top of 
these tanks is about 120° Fahr., and the saving effected on the 
coke-fired boiler by this practice is estimated to be not less than 
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See 
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20 cwt. of fuel per week. Among other features of interest, it 
may be mentioned that the proprietors of the laundry are now in- 
stalling a small dynamo, belt-driven from the main shafting, to 
supply the current needed for lighting the wash-houses, where the 
high degree of efficiency given by the use of incandescent gas 
lighting through the remainder of the building cannot be attained, 
owing to the effect of the steam-laden atmosphere upon the 
mantles of this class of gas light. It is estimated that current 
will by these means be generated at about 4d. per unit—a marked 
contrast to the present price of 34d. and 2d. per unit being paid to 
the electrical supply authorities for current for this purpose. 


The author trusts that this short article will be of interest to 
those readers of the “ JouRNAL”’ who have to meet electrical com- 
petition in their districts of supply, and that it may place in their 
hands an unanswerable argument with which to meet one of the 
most cherished shots in the electrical man’s locker. 


GERMAN ASSOCIATION OF GAS AND WATER 
ENGINEERS. 


Annual General Meeting. 


The date of this meeting, which as already announced has been 
curtailed from the customary four days to one day, has now been 
fixed. According to the official announcement in the “ Journal 
fiir Gasbeleuchtung ” of the 5th inst., the meeting will be held on 
the 30th inst. at Berlin in the premises of the Association of 
German Engineers. 


The business to be transacted, under the presidency of Herr F. 
Reese, the Manager of the Dortmund Corporation Water-Works, 
is limited to: (1) Presentation of the report of the Council for 
the year; (2) Accounts for the year; (3) Arrangements for the 
ensuing year ; (4) Report of Technical Committees—viz. (a) Work- 
ing of Water-Works, (b) Working of Gas- Works, (c) Pipe Problems, 
(d) Instructional and Experimental Gas-Works, (e) Benevolent 
Fund, (f) the Schiele Award; (5) Discussion on technical ques- 
tions; (6) Election of Council; (7) Appointment of Technical 
Committees. There will be no festivities in connection with the 
meeting. 

The notice convening the meeting is signed by Professor H. 
Bunte, acting temporarily as General Secretary of the Association. 
It may, therefore, be presumed that his son, Dr. Karl Bunte, who 
took over the appointment from the Professor a few years ago, 
is engaged on military duties. The word “ Ausschuss” is used 
in the announcement for Committee instead of “ Kommission,” 
which has invariably been applied hitherto to the Technical Com- 
mittees of the Association, but possibly is now disliked on account 
of its Latin derivation. 








_ 


REPAIRING A GASHOLDER DAMAGED BY SHELL. 


A recent issue of the “Gas Age” (New York) contains an 
account—evidently translated from some German source not 
mentioned—of the repairing of the top sheeting of the gasholder 
supplying the City of Miinster (Upper Alsace), which was struck 
by a shell and a piece of plating torn out which had to be re- 


paired under great difficulties, as will be seen from the following 
description. 









\e crack | 
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Details of the Gasholder Repair. 


The city was surrounded by the French troops, and any repair 
of the holder during the daytime was out of the ecaien, pow 
necessitated working at night. The crack was fairly large, as is 
—_ from the sketches; and the gas engineer in charge of the 
ee was in great doubt whether the holder could be repaired 

etore morning. The holder contained about 50,000 cubic feet 


of gas when the shell damaged it; and this gas escaped, burning 
with a giant flame. The crack was about 5 feet long and 8 inches 
wide. Fortunately, the town still had a forge and electric drill in 
good condition. An 8 feet piece of sheet iron was found and 
24 holes were drilled into it with the electric drill. This was easy 
enough, as the sheet could be drilled at the forge. Much more 
difficult was the drilling of the holder itself. As no open light 
could be used, most of the work had to be done by the light of a 
small lantern, and no noise could be made on account of the 
enemy. Fortunately, it was a moonlight night, and the wind was 
also in a direction away from the enemy, so that the sound did 
not go as much in that direction. 

To fasten the cover, the screw-holes had to be drilled slot- 
shaped, as there was no way of getting to the under side of the 
cover of the tank. Hand drills and files were used to do this. 
Then some ordinary screw-thread bolts were taken, and re-forged 
to give the hexagonal head a longitudinal form, with a width not 
larger than the diameter of the bolt, and with a definite length. 
By three o’clock in the morning this work was done. Then all 
the bolts, which had been first slit in the direction of the screw- 
head, were brought to the patch and held there temporarily by a 
screw-nut. Then the elongated screw-heads were pressed thrdugh 
the slits in the tank cover and turned go degrees with the screw- 
driver. Next tarred rope was placed for packing between the 
tank and the patch around the bolts; and then as many washers 
were placed under the heads until the bolts could be tightened 
properly. 

In this way the work was done by six o’clock; and then the 
retorts were started again. The holder exhibited no leaks, which 
showed that the patching had been done satisfactorily. Hardly 
had the work been done when the firing began again. 


REFRACTORY MATERIALS COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICA. 


A Meeting of the Joint Committee of the Refractory Materials 
Committee of the American Gas Institute and of the Refractories 
Manufacturers’ Association took place last month; and a report 
of the proceedings appears in the American “Gas Institute 
News.” 








The discussion of the standard specifications for silica and fire- 
clay material for gas-works use, it is stated, occupied practically 
the entire session. Messrs. Bleininger and Brown, of the Bureau 
of Standards, submitted a table and curves, showing the result of 
tests made by them on fire-clay, silica, and quartzite brick under 
a load of 40 lbs. per square inch, and brick maintained at a tem- 
perature of 1350°C. for 1} hours. The results of the tests prove 
that clay and quartzite brick under this load at this temperature 
show a contraction, measured on the pier when cold, of from 2 to 
5 per cent. All tests were made upon piers g inches by 9g inches 
by six courses high, laid dry. The silica brick pier showed an 
expansion of o'82 per cent. 

The general opinion of the Committee was that further tests 
were essential before it would be possible to fix specifications 
regarding the refractory qualities which clay brick should be 
expected to conformto. Messrs. Bleininger and Brown expressed 
their willingness to conduct further tests. They will attempt to 
produce a curve for different samples of bricks submitted show- 
ing the contraction which the sample under test exhibits under 
varying temperature and load conditions. The refractory manu- 
facturers will submit further samples of clay brick of both first 
and second quality, in order that work may be made as complete 
as possible. 

It was also agreed that it was important to attempt to correlate 
the pier and single-brick test. The test of the single brick stood 
on end is considerably easier to make than that of the pier; and 
it was the opinion of Mr. Bleininger and Mr. Brown that tests 
of the single brick and the pier would show close agreement. In 
order to determine definitely that this is so, however, it was 
deemed best to have a series of tests run under similar conditions 
for both single brick and the pier. This testing will represent a 
great deal of work on the part of the Bureau, and Mr. Bleininger 
stated that they would place the services of one man on this work 
steadily until the experiments were completed. The Committee 
feel that they are very much indebted to the Bureau for this 
assistance, as there is practically no one else with the necessary 
knowledge and equipment to conduct the work. 

The matter of the behaviour of silica material under rapid tem- 
perature changes was also brought up for discussion. It was felt 
that this was an important consideration on which at the present 
time there is very little knowledge; and it was agreed that the 
matter should be the subject of investigation. Mr. Blauvelt con- 
sented to undertake some experiments along this line. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting in Detroit—the exact 
date to be announced later. 











Lieutenant Brian Crossley, of the 3rd Highland Light Infantry, 
who was killed in action in France last month, left unsettled pro- 
perty of the gross value of £60,213, of which the net personalty 





amounts to £47,557. Lieutenant Crossley was the youngest son 
of the late Sir William Crossley, Bart. 
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RATE OF IGNITION OF MIXTURES OF COM- 
BUSTIBLE VAPOURS AND AIR. 


The following is an abstract translation of a communication 
by Dr. M. Hofsiass, of the Chemical Technical Institute of the 
Technical College at Carlsruhe, to a recent number of the “ Jour- 
nal fiir Gasbeleuchtung,” on the rate or velocity of ignition of 
mixtures of combustible vapours and air. ' 


Air gas of different grades is produced by carburetting atmo- 
spheric air with the vapour of readily volatile combustible mate- 
rials. With a deficiency of air, air gas burns with a luminous 
flame; but as the proportion of air is increased the flame becomes 
non-luminous and similar to the bunsen flame, the surface area of 
the inner cone of which depends on the dynamical balance between 
the rate of efflux of the air gas and its velocity of ignition. The 
author has now determined the velocity of ignition of various 
types of air gas—viz., air-pentane vapour, air-hexane vapour, air- 
benzene vapour, air-gasolene vapour, and air-benzoline vapour. 
The combustible vapour in the first three gases is a simple hydro- 
carbon, but in the last two is a mixture of hydrocarbons. 

The investigations involved the production of an air gas of con- 
stant composition, and the determination of the exact ratio between 
the combustible vapour and the air. This ratio could be determined 
either by gas analysis or from the quantity of liquid hydrocarbon 
vaporized in a certain time into a known volume of air, or from 
the specific gravity of the air gas, which is directly proportional 
to the amount of combustible gas present in it. The determina- 
tion of the specific gravity of the gas could be carried out in a 
simple manner by means of the apparatus devised by the author, 
which has been already described in the “ JournaL” [see Feb. 16, 
p. 388, fig.1]. In using this apparatus for the present purpose the 
lower mark of the pressure-gauge was set so that the time of efflux 
with air was 60 seconds. The time of efflux of the air gas was 
then ascertained and the relative specific gravity was computed 
therefrom. From the specific gravity of the gas the percentage 
of a simple hydrocarbon such as benzene could be reckoned. 
Thus the specific gravity of air gas containing 10 per cent. of 
benzene vapour is 1°17. A diagram was drawn up, from which 
the specific gravity of the air gas could be directly read off for 
mixtures of air with pentane, benzene, and hexane in any propor- 
tion less than 1o per cent. of these vapours. 

For gasolene and benuzoline, which are not simple hydrocarbons, 
the velocity of ignition of the air gas was set out graphically 
directly as a function of its density. The method would, of 
course, only be applicable to grades of air gas in which the 
degree of compression necessary in making the determination in 
the apparatus described would not cause any deposition of the 
combustible vapour. The carburetting agents used in these in- 
vestigations had a relatively high vapour pressure, and conse- 
quently there was no question of deposition of vapour from the 
descriptions of air gas investigated. The chief data for the car- 
buretting agents are shown in the following table :— 














Description of | Maxi , y, : 
~ |Maximum Velo- a : ‘Vapour Pressure Explosive 
png so city of Ignition. Boiling Point. at 200 Deg. C. Limits, 
\Cm. per Second Degs. C. Mm. of Mercury. Per Cent. 

Pentane . . 57 35 to 40 424 2°4to4°9 
Hexane.. 54 65 ,, 70 124 oe 
oe ‘ | 3 80 ,, 85 75 2°65 to6'5 

asolene . . ao, & ne ne 
Benzoline. .| 31 go ,, II0 2°1 to 4°9 











In the experiments, compressed air from a cylinder was passed 
through a meter of special pattern in a regular stream into a car- 
burettor into which the carburetting agent was dropped from a 
funnel at a regular rate, which was such that it was immediately 
and completely vaporized and taken up by the current of air. 
The carburettor was enclosed in a steam jacket, so that it was 
maintained at a constant temperature; and the air gas issuing 
from it was mixed and cooled in a coil, from which it passed into 
the apparatus by which its specific gravity was determined, and to 
a Bunsen burner, in which the height of the inner cone was exactly 
measured by an optical device. The height of this cone and the 
rate of flow of the air gas in the particular burner afforded a 
measure of the velocity of ignition. The data requisite for calcu- 
lating the velocity of ignition are: (1) The rate of flow of air 
through the meter in cubic centimetres per second; (2) the time 
of efflux, in seconds, of the air gas from the specific gravity appa- 
ratus; and (3) the height in millimetres of the inner cone of the 
bunsen flame. The surface area of the cone was calculated from 
the latter figure and the radius of the burner-tube. The velocity 
of ignition thus ascertained for each type of air gas was plotted, 
and the following figures give the more important results : 


Benzene Air Gas.—With 2 per cent. of benzene the velocity of 
ignition is 30 cm. per second, rising to a maximum at 
3 per cent. of 32 cm. per second, and falling thence until, 
for 6°5 per cent. of benzene, the velocity of ignition be- 
comes 13 cm. per second. 
Hexane Air Gas.—With 2°3 per cent. of hexane, the velocity of 
ignition is at about the maximum —viz., 54 cm. per second, 
which falls to about 28 cm. per second for 5 per cent. of 





Pentane Airy Gas.—With 2'5 per cent. of pentane the velocity of 
ignition is at a maximum of 57 cm. per second and falls 
to 42 cm. per second for 4°3 per cent. of pentane. 

Gasolene Air Gas.—For a specific gravity of this air gas of 1°03, 
the velocity of ignition is about 68 cm. per second, which 
rises to a slightly higher maximum for gas of a specific 
gravity of 1°035, and falls thence to 47 cm. per second for 
gas of a specific gravity of 1°06. 

Benzolene Air Gas.—For a specific gravity of this air gas of 1°03, 
the velocity of ignition is 28 cm. per second, which rises 
to a maximum of 31 cm. per second for air gas of a 
specific gravity of 1°037, and falls thence to 16 cm. per 
second for gas of about 1°06 specific gravity. 

The investigations show that the velocity of ignition in the inner 
cone of a bunsen flame depends both on the description of com- 
bustible gas and on the ratio of its admixture with the primary 
air. The change in the velocity of the ignition, consequent on the 
variation of the admixture of air, can be represented by a curve 
which is characteristic for each gas. If the maximum velocities 
of ignition for the different gases are compared with the boiling 
points of the carburetting agents used, it will be seen that the 
maximum velocity of ignition is generally greater the lower the 
boiling point or the higher the vapour pressure of the hydro- 
carbon. Benzene and benzolene, which have nearly the same 
boiling point, have nearly the same maximum velocity of ignition. 
The velocity of ignition cannot be experimentally determined 
when the proportion of air has been increased beyond the point 
corresponding with the maximum velocity of ignition, because 
such increase in the proportion of air causes the flame to go out. 
There is a certain close relationship between the velocity of igni- 
tion and the explosive limits; the curves for the velocity of igni- 
tion end at about the explosive limits. 
In conclusion, the author points out that air gas of different 
composition varies widely in its velocity of ignition, and the deter- 
mination of this figure should be of great service, not only from 
the scientific, but also from the practical standpoint. The rela- 
tionship established between the maximum velocity of ignition 
and the boiling point and vapour pressure of the liquid fuel sug- 
gests that there is a relationship between the maximum velocity 
of ignition of a liquid fuel and its chemical nature. 

Earlier work carried out by the author, in conjunction with 
Herr L. Ubbelohde, upon the velocity of ignition of hydrogen, 
ethylene, carbon monoxide, and methane, showed that the velocity 
in the inner cone of a bunsen flame depended on the nature of the 
combustible gas and on the proportion of the air supply. The 
maximum velocity of ignition with these gases was attained when 
the supply of air was less than that required for complete com- 
bustion. Carbon monoxide accelerated, and inert gases reduced, 
the velocity of ignition in mixtures. The velocity of ignition in 
mixtures could not be directly calculated from the velocities of 
the constituents. Preheating of the combustible gases increased 
their velocity of ignition, and caused the maximum velocity to be 
attained with a smaller proportion of air. 


—_ 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF SALESMEN. 


Some American Views. 
At thelast meeting of the American Commercial Gas Association, 
a paper was submitted by Mr. C. H. Frencu, the New Business 
Assistant to the Division Agent of the Public Service Gas Company 
of Newark (N.J.), on ‘“‘ How to Select, Train, and Hold your Sell- 
ing Force.” In the course of it he made the following remarks 
on training and keeping salesmen. 





It is a principle of practical ethics that every man should aim 
to do some one thing in this world supremely well; and in order 
to attain the highest efficiency, it is necessary that each should do 
that for which, by temperament and training, he is best fitted. 
There is a natural division of labour indicated by natural apti- 
tudes. One man is born with a special aptitude for trade, another 
for mechanics, and another for persuasion and argument. No 
man can doall things, or even many things, equally well. Efficiency 
inexorably demands concentration of effort. Definiteness of aim 
in life’s work is a chief factor in successful achievement. If a man 
be fitted for a salesman, he should be a salesman, and such a 
salesman that his services should be indispensable to his employer. 
The proper training of a man has much to do with his success or 
his failure. 

During the first month of service the employee should become 
complete master of the general routine of the business. There 
should be some systematic method of teaching, and, in addition 
to oral instruction, I would strongly recommend the use of a 
manual or handbook, which should contain the fullest information 
of the company’s policy and methods, and useful information of 
all kinds concerning the conduct of the business. It should be 
of such a character that it will prove helpful to the salesman In 
meeting successfully the difficulties and obstacles that are sure to 
confront him in his daily work. 

Before the salesman is assigned to his territory, he should for a 
month or two be placed in the appliance show-room to wait on 
customers. Here he will be able to get thoroughly acquainted 
with the goods he is to sell. Many and varied questions will be 
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asked him by those who come in either to look or purchase. If 
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he cannot give the customers the correct information, he is able 
to obtain it for them from the experienced salesman in the show- 
room or from the head of the department. In this way he rapidly 
gains knowledge which would take him a much longer time to get 
if he were at once started on his district. 

The salesman’s handbook should contain illustrations and the 
fullest information concerning all the appliances he is to sell, and 
the prices and terms of sale should be clearly set forth. Each 
appliance shown in the book should be thoroughly explained to 
him, and at the same time the actual article should be before the 
man. It would be advisable to take up a few appliances at a 
time, so that the salesman would havea chance to digest, in small 
quantities, the instruction given him. 

Instruction on water-heaters should follow. The question of 
construction should be gone into, and it should be explained why 
copper-coil heaters are superior to other types, why they are 
vented, why the burner is placed a certain fixed distance below 
the coil, why a drip cup is used, and circulation of water, gas con- 
sumption, &c., should be described. Lighting and heating appli- 
ances should then be taken up, and all details fully and clearly 
explained. If the salesman is to specialize in industrial fuel appli- 
ances, the same detailed instruction should be given. 

The man who has had technical training and has ability to sell 
should make an ideal gas appliance salesman. His training has 
given him a firm foundation. He knows the methods of studying, 
and the gas man to-day has to do considerable reading and study- 
ing to keep up with the new appliances which are constantly being 
brought out, and the many problems in the industrial field with 
which he is confronted daily. 

Courtesy to the public and his fellow-workers should be instilled 
into every man in the department. The question of politeness 
may seem to many a very trivial matter; but next to absolute in- 
tegrity it is of the utmost importance. Many desirable customers 
have been driven away by the incivility of employees. 

When you have fully instructed and trained your men, do not 
rest on your oars and think the worst is over. The fact is, you 
have just begun. Now comes the important problem of handling 
them, which means so much. The problem is not how to get the 
most but the best out of them. This may be accomplished by 
impressing upon them the importance of their work. Make them 
realize the responsibility of their position. Give them weekly 
talks on subjects that are both instructive and inspiring. Have 
a board in the general meeting-room, and post on it information, 
instructions, and items of interest to them. Frequently post en- 
couraging news of the business, and give recognition of good work 
that has been done by members of the staff or department. 

The manager should show the salesmen that he wants to, and 
can, help them ; and he will get their co-operation. Donot harass 
them with constant fault-finding and nagging. Their work is not 
always easy, and is often done under discouraging conditions. 
Sometimes men grow stale or get in arut. Give them help and 
encouragement by sincere and effective co-operation. A word of 
encouragement or friendly advice at the proper time will often do 
more to stimulate and hold capable men than frequent advances 
insalary. If this policy is pursued, it will make the salesman feel, 
as he wants to feel, that his interests and those of the company 
are identical, and that the latter appreciate his efforts. 

Some men are spasmodic in their manner of working. They 
go at it by spurts, and often secure large orders which they, as a 
rule, call to your attention; and your opinion is that you have a 
valuableman. Youmay have. But do not overlook the “ plugger” 
who is on the job early and late. He may not secure big orders, 
but the continuous flow of small orders in the long run will total 
up to an amount equal to that of the other man. 

Contentment in your sales force is absolutely essential. Dis- 
contentment breeds dissatisfaction and many other erroneous 
conditions. Sometimes this is caused by one man who has a 
grievance. If he cannot be cured, weed him out before it is too 
late. Keep your men always mentally active. It keeps them in 
better spirits and gets results. 

In the discussion to which the paper gave rise, 


Mr. A. D. Dudley said he considered the selection of salesmen 
to be one of the most important tasks a gas manager had to 
perform. What had to be looked for primarily was the commer- 
cial instinct. He did not mean that salesmen could not be made, 
but he believed that this qualification, with the same training, 
would produce a much better salesman. Another vital quali- 
fication was willingness to work. More men failed as salesmen 
because of being unwilling to work persistently and constantly 
than for any other reason. 

The speaker who followed Mr. Dudley stated that in the organi- 
zation with which he was connected the salesmen spent at least a 
day in the order department, where they came into contact with 
Customers who were ordering meters and various appliances, and 
heard the complaints that were coming through. A salesman was 
thus able to see how the clerks in the department handled the 
business he himself would deal with later on; and in this way 
would become informed as to the proper procedure when occasion 
demanded. 

Mr. J. B. Myers, of Philadelphia, considered it was of value 
for the man in charge of the sales staff to have the privilege of 
selecting his men. He endorsed Mr. Dudley’s remarks in regard 
to men possessing a selling instinct. The usual procedure in 
Philadelphia was to put a man through the shop and demonstra- 
tion rooms, and. then send him out with experienced men—a 
Course which occupied two or three weeks. Tkose who had 








adopted the “ point ” system knew it was necessary to hold before 
the men the possibility of making all the money they could in 
their districts. They had not found very young men satisfactory 
onthe street. Many of them were quickly discouraged ; moreover, 
consumers and would-be customers would not consider their argu- 
ments so seriously as those coming from older men. 

Mr. C. N. Stannard, of Denver, mentioned a few of the principles 
which had been of assistance to him in selecting, training, and 
retaining men. In selecting them, he considered appearance, 
education, and intelligence, and their ability to apply to their 
work their education and natural gifts and adaptability. Above 
all, the men engaged should be enthusiastic and industrious. He 
considered it a well-founded belief that a man should work in 
the various departments, and learn thoroughly the nature of the 
articles sold on the sales floor, also as an assistant representative. 
To hold men, he believed in paying good salaries, provided good 
results were obtained. He considered salesmen should be treated 
as the employer himself would like to be treated; that they should 
be made so interested in their work that they would wish to remain 
with the company and receive promotion in due time. 

Following Mr. Myers came Mr. T. M. Ambler, of Brooklyn, 
who expressed the belief that the first great requisite in selecting 
men consisted in having a really hearty sympathy with anyone 
looking for work. If employers had this sympathy, they could 
not help showing it; and the applicant would soon appreciate 
the fact and become in better accord with his possible employer. 
A salesman should be encouraged to make known his ambitions, 
as in this way he would be apt to open his heart and tell not only 
what he expected but what he was capable of doing; and his 
qualifications could thus be better determined. 

Mr. G. E. Smith, of Jersey City, considered that, instead of 
“ breaking in” a salesman, as described in the paper, it would be 
more satisfactory to allow him to go out with an older man fora 
day at a time for about two weeks, thus giving him a chance to 
learn the other’s methods. One of the important parts of 
training was to give salesmen a thorough knowledge of the stock. 
A salesman should visit the general store-room at least once a 
month. He believed also that even after a month or two of 
training a salesman should be very carefully watched, and on 
Saturday afternoons should be put on the sales floor in order 
that he might learn the stock better. 

The next speaker (Mr. H. H. Newman) stated that the best 
salesman he had ever engaged he had taken off a vegetable 
waggon. This man was, he said, a born salesman. Often after 
a man had been trained, the company did not keep up his interest 
as they should do. Every man should know something about the 
new appliances that came out. It would also interest him to be 
put in touch with some of the details learnt at meetings. It was 
a mistake for a manager to keep everything of this sort to 
himself. By keeping a man interested, one could make him a 
better salesman. 

Mr. R. R. Young considered that the characteristics of a ‘ born 
salesman” were intelligence, ability to talk well, knowledge of 
his subject, and—most important of all—courage. A timid man 
could not approach a cold prospective customer and develop him 
into a purchaser. He (Mr. Young) thought that the majority of 
gas companies did not pay their men salaries high enough to keep 
them. In his opinion, the men should be paid partly on some 
form of commission basis. Hesuggested that every new business 
department of any size should have a bibliography on selling and 
salesmanship. He believed in a short catechism on the different 
points of selling, and considered this idea should form the subject 
of a future paper. 

At the request of the President (Mr. P. S. Young, of Newark), 
Mr. Myers gave a few particulars in regard of the “ point” 
system, to which he had alluded in his remarks. He said they 
usually started men at $50 a month guaranteed salary, and paid 
12. per point on all orders brought in. Should any salesman 
be instrumental in bringing in possible customers who were taken 
over by special men, such as those in the hotel or industrial 
divisions, the same amount was paid to the salesman on the 
completed sale. The points were credited to the man’s account 
after the installation had been put in. Office sales were credited 
in red, and valued at 2} c. per point to the men in the particular 
district. On the second year of his employment, his first year’s 
work by months was gone over carefully. The four low-point 
months were put aside, and the highest of the low four months 
was used as his minimum guaranteed salary for the following 
year. The number of points to make the new minimum value 
applied just the same. If he did not make the new minimum 
in points, his point minimum dropped back at the beginning of 
the following year. Between 1911 and 1913 their men had earned 
an average per month as follows: 1911, $66.10; 1912, $85.69; 
1913, $84.69. There had been a number of changes in their sales 
representatives during this time. In 1911, 71 per cent. of the force 
was changed from one cause or another ; in 1912, 63 percent.; in 
1913, 64 per cent.; and in 1914, to the 1st of August, only 46 per 
cent. These figures did not mean in every instance that the men 
were not capable, as some left on their own account, and many 
other factors were involved. 
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“The Times” Fund for the Sick and Wounded had by last 
Friday morning reached a total of £1,396,747. Among the con- 
tributions acknowledged in that day’s issue was one of {5000 from 
the South Yorkshire Coal Trade Association. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PETROL FROM NATURAL GAS 


In the Oklahoma (U.S.A.) Oil-Fields. 


Writing in the “ Journal of the Society of Arts,” Mr. Charles N. 
Gould says: During the past few years a new industry has been 
established in the oil-fields of North America—particularly in the 
Ohio-Pennsylvania fields in the eastern part of the United States, 
and in the Mid-Continent fields of Kansas and Oklahoma. This 
industry consists in the utilization of a product which has here- 
tofore gone to waste—the so-called “ casing-head gas ” from the 
oil wells—in the manufacture of gasoline (petrol). 


Chemists have long recognized the fact that petroleum and 
natural gas are but two manifestations of the same series of com- 
plex hydrocarbons—petroleum being the liquid form and natural 
gas the gaseous form. If petroleum is distilled in the retort in 
the chemist’s laboratory, or in the still in the refinery, heat is em- 
ployed to drive off the light and more volatile substances. The 
first products are given off in the form of gas, which, being con- 
densed, forms various light oils, the most important of which are 
naphtha, benzene, gasoline (petrol), and kerosene. 

It has been found that wells from which oil has been taken for 
a number of years often yield gasoline in the gaseous form—that 
is to say, the natural gas given off from these oil wells can be 
condensed to form gasoline. : 

Natural gas may be divided into two classes: (1) So-called 
“dry gas,” known and used as a natural gas of commerce, which 
usually comes from wells containing little or no petroleum ; (2),a 
gas which contains easily liquefiable vapour known as “ wet gas,” 
which comes from wells yielding petroleum. The latter product 
is often known as “ casing-head gas,” because of the fact that it 
is most frequently obtained from between the casings or pipe in 
the oil wells. 

As early as 1904 the liquefaction of natural gas products by 
compression was undertaken in the oil-fieids of Pennsylvania and 
other States in the eastern part of North America. Within the 
past few years this industry has assumed considerable propor- 
tions in the Mid-Continent fields of Kansas and Oklahoma. In 
the year 1914 there were more than sixty separate gasoline plants 
in Oklahoma engaged in the extraction of gasoline from “ casing- 
head gas.” The average amount of gasoline obtained varies from 
1 gallon to 7 gallons of the liquid product to each 1000 cubic feet 
of gas; the average being, perhaps, 3} to 4 gallons per 1000 feet. 
The price paid for the gasoline at the various plants in Oklahoma 
varies from 5c. to 7 c. per gallon. 

It has been found by experience that the gasoline obtained by 
compression is of unusual strength, and at the same time it is ex- 
tremely volatile and evaporates rapidly ; so that, in order to utilize 
the product, it is often necessary to blend it with certain other 
light oils—naphtha being the one usually employed. Gasoline of 
the gravity of 87 to 95 per cent. Baumé is mixed with naphtha 
with a gravity of 50 per cent. Baumé; so that the gravity is re- 
duced to 65 to 70 per cent. This process renders the liquid more 
easily handled and produces a high quality motor spirit. 

The method of manufacture of liquid natural gas is briefly 
described in Technical Paper No. 10 of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, as follows: 


Up to the last two years the general practice in the manufacture of 
liquid natural gas was to make the product by compression of the gas 
in single-stage compressors, operated at a pressure of 150 to 300 lbs. 
per square inch. The one product thus obtained—so-called “ natural 
gasoline”—was run into a tank and “weathered.” The weathering con- 
sists in allowing the lighter portions to volatilize spontaneously and 
escape into the open air until such time as the boiling away of the 
liquid has practically ceased. Thus the process involved a loss of 
25 to 50 per cent., or even more. This loss was an absolute waste, 
not only of power and of the cost of operating the engines and com- 
pressors, but of the product itself. 

The next step in the industry was to pass the waste gases (of which 
only the small quantity used for power had been utilized) from the 
single-stage compressor through a higher stage compressor, thereby 
getting a second and more volatile product—a “ wilder ” liquid—which 
was run back into the first tank and mixed with the first or heavier 
condensate. This mixture was then again weathered to a safe degree, 
whereby it lost the greater part of the more volatile product that had 
been condensed in the second stage. 

Recently the process has been improved another step, in that the 
first-stage compressor product is run into one tank and handled as 
ordinary gasoline; and the second-stage compressor product is run 
into a second tank and handled as a lighter gasoline, with which the 
heavy refinery naphthas can be enriched or enlivened. 

The last-mentioned method of using the second-stage compressor 
product should receive wide recognition ; anda market for the product 
should develop that would be no mean factor in the industry. Blend- 
ing in the proportions of (say) one part of the product to four or five 
parts of the refinery naphthas makes these heavy naphthas more vola- 
tile and of higher value as fuel for automobiles. It also greatly in- 
creases their general usefulness. The proportions to be used in blend- 
ing, however, must be determined more definitely by test. 

The natural gas of this country frequently contains light products 
that do not condense in the second-stage compressor, and for which it 
is practicable and necessary to instal three, four, and even higher 
Stage compressors. These light products—true gases at ordinary tem- 
peratures and pressures—can be compressed and liquefied; but the 
liquid gases so obtained must be handled asgasesand notasoils. The 





mistake heretofore made in the “natural gas gasoline” industry, as 
some have recognized, has been the attempt to handle the light gaseous 
products as oils and not as gases. Until the manufacturers of this 
lightest third-stage of fourth-stage compressor product recognize its 
gaseous nature, the absolute necessity for insuring the safety of the 
public involves certain restrictions in its transportation ; and not until 
the realization that this extremely volatile liquid should be handled 
only in strong steel containers capable of withstanding high pressures, 
will it be transported with safety. 





AMERICAN GAS INSTITUTE CARBONIZATION 
COMMITTEE. 


Sub-Committees of One. 


Particulars are available of the proceedings of the Carboniza- 
tion Committee of the American Gas Institute since the annual 
meeting of this body last autumn. 


After discussing in detail the proposed work of the Committee, 
as laid out by the Chairman (Mr. O. B. Evans) after consultation 
with the Technical Committee, it seemed advisable that the 
different subjects be subdivided and assigned to a “ committee of 
one” for completion. All the information upon any one subject 
obtained by the different members of the Committee would be 
collected by the Sub-Committee to be presented at a subsequent 
meeting of the Committee as a whole, just prior to the completion 
of the final report. 

The question was raised as to whether in the selection of coal, 
its preparation, &c., the effect upon the quality and quantity of 
gas should be considered. It seemed inadvisable, at the present 
time, to go into the question of gas or residual production ; and it 
was decided that the Committee should confine itself to the study 
of carbonization as affecting the coke quality only. 


PREPARATION OF COAL AT MINEs. 


One of the members has had considerable correspondence with 
the coal company supplying his own company in connection with 
the preparation of coal. It seems that he is troubled with the 
presence of occasional coupling pins, irons, &c., which injure his 
crushers; also cars of coal are shipped with the large lumps 
placed on the top, in consequence of which, much of the coal is 
lost by theft. Occasionally sticks of dynamite have been found 
in the coal shipments. In discussion, it was brought out that 
some coal companies will agree to deliver coal from a particular 
mine, whereas others will not. It was believed that the only way 
to purchase coal was on a specification basis, and that it was 
necessary to make frequent analyses to see that the specifications 
were lived up to. 

One member of the Committee was appointed to look into this 
subject and prepare a report; and it was requested that the other 
members of the Committee should write to the coal companies 
supplying their coal so as to bring out as much information as 
possible bearing upon the matter. 


STORAGE OF COAL. 


A good deal has been written upon the result of storing coal 
as affecting the quantity and quality of the gas produced and the 
quality of the coke. Mr. H. K. Morrison (one of the members of 
the Committee) stated that he had recently carbonized several 
thousand tons of coal which had been stored for about two years. 
He found no change in his operating results. It was the sense 
of the meeting, however, that coal will deteriorate upon storing; 
and some coals show a greater effect than others. Mr. Morrison 
was appointed a “ committee of one” upon this subject of storage 
of coal; and it was recommended that he consult the present 
literature, and from it prepare a report. 


SELECTION oF COAL, TREATMENT AT THE PLANT, AND 
CARBONIZATION. 


It was thought that a report should be made upon the selection 
of coal, its treatment at the plant, and its method of carbonization 
for the production of a given quality of coke. Mr. W. H. Blauvelt 
(another member of the Committee) stated that the coke made 
for consumption in one city was of a more spongy nature than 
the ordinary coke from ovens; and that this property was ob- 
tained by increasing the carbonization period, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in heat. It was decided to describe fully the factors 
which enter into the production of coke, showing the effect of 
change in the quality of coal, and the size of coal—this to 1n- 
clude the mixing of different brands and the particular method of 
carbonization. Coal for the production of foundry coke requires 
different treatment from that for domestic coke. : 

It was decided to divide this subject into three sections. Mr. 
Blauvelt is to write it up from the standpoint of coke-ovens; 
Mr. MacArthur, from the standpoint of ovens and horizontals ; 
and Mr. Hunter, from the standpoint of vertical retorts. It was 
suggested that it would be extremely interesting if it were possible 
to carbonize the same kind of coal in ovens, verticals, ees 
and horizontals, and determine the character of the coke produce 
by means of the shatter tests, and the apparent and real —— 
gravity, in accordance with the description given in Technica 
Paper No. 50 of the Bureau of Mines. 
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BYE-PRODUCT COKE-OVEN EXPERIENCE. 


In one of the papers read at the last meeting of the Illinois 
Gas Association, Mr. C. C. BoarpMAN gave his experience with 
a bye-product coke-oven plant. He dealt with the plant of the 
Coal Products Manufacturing Company at Joliet, and its distri- 
buting partner, the Western United Electric Company. It sup- 
plies a territory spread over four counties; the farthest point 
being 75 miles distant. Its operation does not differ essentially 
from that of other plants ; but changes have from time to time 
been made in details, and these were explained by the author. 
The following are some extracts from the paper. 


The plant was built in 1911-12 on a site across the Desplaines 
River, and was planned for a battery of 35 ovens, capable of 
coking 600 tons of coal per day, with coal-handling equipment 
equal to dealing with a maximum of 1800 tons of coal per day; 
coke-handling equipment for a maximum of g60 tons per day; 
bye-product plant to take the gas from 70 ovens; power plant; a 
2 million cubic feet gasholder ; and office, shop, and store-room 
to correspond. Fires were kindled in the ovens on July 24, 1912, 
before the rest of the plant was finished. The time to heat-up 
was estimated at six weeks, and it was important that this limit 
should be maintained, as the peak-load of the gas company was 
expected in September, and their works were taxed to very near 
their capacity. Preparatory to heating-up, the ovens had been 
lined with fire-brick, and the doors enclosed with temporary brick 
walls—holes being left for firing and the removal of ash. Gas 
coke was used. On Sept. 11, proper heats had been obtained, 
and the ovens were ready to charge. The plan was to push the 
temporary brick lining, ash, fire, &c., out of the ovens into the 
quenching-car with the coke-pusher ; but six weeks’ accumulation 
of ash, clinker and fire-brick, and coke, 19 inches wide, 10 feet 
high, and 39 feet long, was very different from the coke from a 
13} ton charge of coal. It took three days and three nights of 
constant labour to clean out 33 ovens. The temporary fronts 
had to be taken out by hand, and in some cases the entire charge 
was raked out, and this at a temperature of 2000° Fahr. 

The first four or five months’ operation developed many small 
but vexatious failures of apparatus. The unexpected always 
happens with untried apparatus and an unskiiled crew who have 
to be broken-in and organized. Time will only permit a partial 
list of these and the remedies or improvements inaugurated. 


Gas APPARATUS TROUBLES. 


When the plant was started, the ‘extractors failed to take out 
the tar. New sets of plates had to be installed in each of the 
three extractors. The bearing supports of the sulphate dryers 
were not equal to the eccentric loading, and had to be strength- 
ened, and the speed of the machine reduced. Additional drains 
had to be installed on nearly all the apparatus in the bye-product 
building, and the seal had to be increased. 

The meters were of the Venturi type, with exposed pipe ahead 
of each meter. These constantly stopped-up with naphthalene, 
and no reliable readings were obtained until the meters were 
lagged and steam-jacketed. An electric meter has been installed 
in place of the rich-gas Venturi meter, and accurate results are 
being obtained with it. A rotary meter is being installed, and the 
Venturi meter is to be put back. It will then be possible to run 
them in combinations of two or three, the electric meter first. As 
this meter raises the temperature of the gas 2° Fahr., it will give 
ideal conditions for both the rotary and the Venturi meter, and 
some very interesting data are expected. 


BATTERY TROUBLES. 


The reversing type of oven requires the reversal of the fuel gas 
every 30 minutes. The construction features are two chimney 
flues, one on each side of the battery—the two sides of a battery 
being identical. Below each oven is a separate regenerator, and 
the oven walls are vertical combustion chambers joined at the 
top to a common horizontal flue. The operation is as follows: 
Air is drawn in through the regenerator on one side of the battery 
for 30 minutes. During this time gas is admitted just above the 
regenerators, and mixed with the air at practically a bunsen burner 
in each vertical flue. Combustion takes place in the vertical flues 
on one side in an upward direction across a horizontal flue, and 
in a downward direction through the vertical flues on the opposite 
side—the hot gases heating the opposite regenerators; the gas 
then passes down into the chimney flue. The 30-minute reversal 
causes the air and gas to be admitted on the opposite side, and 
the same cycle is carried on. This reversing is done by a clock 
arrangement, the gas-cocks and air-ports being connected to a 
cable operated by the machine. The original reversing machine 
tore itself out of the concrete setting, and had to be replaced with 
a machine of different design. 

The collecting main was © shape, with a partition in the centre 
not quite reaching the bottom. A seal was maintained with tar, 
pumped in at one end of the main and taken out at the other; the 
idea being to flush-out deposits. As an assistance, there was left 
in the bottom of the main a scraper on a cable, which could be 
drawn backwards and forwards. It was necessary to change this 


scraper, and strengthen the cable and operating drum to get it to 
work the full length of the main. 





CoaL-HANDLING TROUBLES. 


On first receiving coal at the plant, it was found that the bucket 
on the travelling bridge could not clear more than about two- 
thirds of the coal out of an ordinary car. No provision had been 
made for getting this coal except by dumping the car in the belt 
hopper, where it could later be recovered by the bucket. This 
afforded a storage pile at only one point along the bridge track. 
Concrete recovery hoppers were built at intervals of 100 feet, 
where hopper cars could be dumped and the coal recovered later 
with the bridge. The belt hopper was built in solid rock to a 
depth of about 27 feet, and was almost an artesian well. At first 
syphons were installed to keep the water down. As a last resort 
a sump was dug at the side of the hopper, about 30 feet down 
through the rock, in an attempt to strike the vein of water and 
draw it off at a lower level than the coal-hopper. This sump was 
left open, and an electrical float-operated pump installed. It kept 
the water out of the hopper, though it is rather expensive. 


CoKkE-HANDLING TROUBLES. 


The supply of steam, electricity, and water had to be constantly 
maintained. Practically all the coke and coal handling and 
battery machinery depended on the electric supply, and any 
trouble meant a complete shut-down of this part of the plant. 
The whole plant depended on the steam, and the water supply 
seemed to be the foundation of all troubles. Troubles with 
the electric and steam supplies were remedied by economical 
use and careful inspection of the apparatus. Steam economy 
was accomplished by cutting-down the steam used for pumping 
wasteful pumps and syphons were done away with, and electric 
pumps substituted. The largest saving was effected by installing 
a feed-water heater in the bye-product building, taking water 
from the gas-coolers. The heater brings this water up to 200° 
Fahr. with part of the exhaust steam ; the balance being used in 
the gas reheaters and in the ammonia still, where live steam was 
previously employed. The water from this heater is conveyed to 
the boiler-room and through the boiler-feed water heater, which 
takes steam from the pumps. It was possible to get enough hot 
water from the gas-coolers to keep the holder tank from freezing 
during the winter. 

The water supply of the plant was found entirely inadequate. 
The original installation consisted of two 2,000,000 gallons per day 
electric-driven pumps at the river, a 10,000 gallons storage-tank at 
the plant, and three distributing-pumps in the power-house. The 
pumps at the river were replaced by new ones of double the 
capacity; an additional storage-tank of 160,000 gallons was built ; 
and the circulating pumps were replaced by others of double capa- 
city, and an additional high-pressure fire-pump was installed. 
The saving of steam in the bye-products building economized 
water—that is, the cooling water was used twice. Water from 
the condenser on the engines and gas-compressors was pumped 
again to the quenching-tank, making another saving. 

The coal and coke store originally planned was 150 feet wide 
between the bridge rails and 1000 feet long—one end to be used 
for coke, the other end for coal, and a small space for purifying 
material and boxes. In March, 1913, during a very strong wind- 
storm, the bridge started to run away at the south end of the 
yard. The operator put on the emergency brakes; but the only 
effect was to slide the wheels. By the time the bridge reached 
the north end of the yard it was moving very fast ; and when it 
reached the bumper it collapsed, carrying the end rails with it, 
and was a total loss. A new bridge was contf®cted for, having, 
in addition to the hand-operating brakes, an electric emergency 
brake, which automatically grips the rail when the operator leaves 
his cage. Additional safeguards were made by installing bridge 
anchorages for fastening the bridge when idle. 

The most serious accident to the plant occurred on Oct. 3, 1913. 
The original coal-handling equipment consisted of a breaker and 
crusher in one building—a belt from the building carrying the coal 
to the mixing and storage bin at the head of the battery. The 
building was 125 feet high, and consisted of two mixing-bins ; 
below these were the mixing-belts; and in the lower section the 
storage-bin, holding a day’s supply of coal. The building was of 
steel and concrete, the only wood being in the stairs and the floor 
of the gallery. On the 3rd of October, just after the day gang 
had replaced the night one, the lorry car was backed under the 
coal-bin to receive a charge for the first oven. When the slides 
of the bin were opened to fill the car, there was a flash of fire up 
into the bin, and within a very few minutes the entire interior 
was filled with flame, and the building collapsed. The explana- 
tion accepted is that there was some fire on the bottom of the 
lorry car hoppers. The coal-bin being nearly empty at this hour 
of the morning, instead of the coal immediately dropping when 
the bin was opened, coal dust sprinkled down in just the right 
proportion to form an explosive mixture. This ignited, the bin 
was filled with the mixture, and the fire immediately spread to 
every part ofit. Luckily as the bin fellit twisted sideways instead 
of covering the battery, though the wreckage of the gallery fell 
across about half the ovens. The plant was completely shut- 
down for five days, during which time the supply of gas was 
maintained with water gas and what was in the storage holders 
of the Western Company. On the day gas was again made at 
the coal products plant, the supply in the storage holders was 
down to 400,000 cubic feet; the average daily quantity in store 
being usually about 4,000,000 cubic feet. Getting the plant into 
operation within five days was an almost superhuman task. The 
lesson learnt from this explosion was to keep the storage and 
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mixing bins separate. The new design requires that the coal 
shall be lifted from the crusher by a bucket conveyor into the 
two mixing-bins. These then feed the mixing-belts, which in turn 
feed the rubber belt to the storage-bin, which is a concrete box 
capable of holding 800 tons of crushed coal, supported on steel 
framework. 

The original installation at the plant provided for a future 
battery of 35 ovens. The growth of the Western Company was 
so fast during the original construction that the gas made from 
the 35 ovens was not enough to supply the wants; and it was 
decided to divide the future battery, installing first 18 ovens to 
deal with possibly two years’ growth, and at the end of that time 
to instal 18 more. These 18 newovens were started in the spring 
of 1913, and the installation was so made that no new machinery 
would need to be purchased. The new battery was slightly 
different in design from the original one—one of the main points 
being positive control of the air supply by fans. Instead of having 
one collecting-main with a partition and tar-scraper, there are 
two single mains, with slope enough for the flushing tar to wash 
the solid material along. The new battery was heated-up with oil 
instead of coke, using temporary brick lining and doors. The 
heating was very much easier, and the brick was pushed out like 
a charge of coke. 

AVOIDING SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF COAL. 


The winter of 1913-14 developed one other serious trouble—the 
danger from spontaneous combustion in stored coal. That winter 
was rather warm and wet. The coal-store was filled with two 
parallel piles of coal—one high volatile coal and the other Poca- 
hontas—iu all about 20,000 tons. In January, 1914, heat was 
noticed where thetwo piles of coal touched, and the hot spot spread. 
The first remedy tried was to move the burning coal. This was 
started; but as soon as air was admitted to the centre of the pile, 
all the coal burst into flame. Three-inch pipes were driven into 
the pile, and water forced into the very bottom. This acted only 
as a temporary check, and it was decided that the entire pile would 
have tobemoved. Acoal-bridgeis very unsatisfactory for moving 
material in a direction parallel with the rails. The bucket holds 
between one and two tons. But for each bucket the entire bridge 
structure must be moved along the rails ; and to move 20,000 tons 
would be an endless task. The bridge was used to take out the 
daily supply of the plant. A temporary railroad track was run 
to the south end of the bridge rails and spurred off between 
them for the locomotive crane and bucket. The crane transferred 
the coal with the bucket, picking it up in front and laying it down 
behind. As a way was opened into the pile, the rails were moved 
up, and the crane passed the full length of the coal pile. Where 
coal is not actually in flame, a mere shaking-up and exposing to 
the air will stop fire. Before all the coal could be moved, much 
of it had coked, and the bottom of the pile was a sort of volcanic 
mass of coke, breeze, and pitch. While this stock pile was being 
moved, a new pile was made at the north end of the plant. As 
the cars were unloaded, the railroad track was raised over the 
pile, so that eventually we had a pile of coal, 12 or 15 feet high, 
with a track on top of it. This coal could later be recovered by 
a locomotive crane. 

To avoid any more fires, the storage space was cut into 100-feet 
sections by stone walls 2 or 3 feet thick and 7 feet high. The 
walls made the line of demarcation sharp, and the coal was not 
allowed to run over the walls, so that two coals would come 
together. If a fire did break out, it was isolated, and in a very 
short time the pile of coal in question would be used up. This 
proved valuable last winter, when a hot spot appeared in one pile, 
but caused absolutely no damage. 

Some WEAK Points oF A COKE-OVEN PLANT. 

A coke-oven plant has a certain inertia, due to its size, which 
makes its operation entirely different from a retort plant or a 
water-gas plant. For instance, if the demand for gas increases 
suddenly, the make cannot be brought up at once. The fuel gas 
must be changed on the entire battery, and this requires time and 
very careful attention. The increased demand is met by shorten- 
ing the coking-time and making more charges per 24 hours; and 
it requires at least two days before an increase in the gas made 
is felt. If more gas is produced than is used, the reverse of the 
above operation must take place, or the ovens may be pushed 
but not charged. The fuel gas on these ovens would be cut down 
and just a coking heat maintained. In this way a number of 
ovens can be kept empty until the demand for gas increases. 

Where a coke-oven plant is making the entire output of gas, 
the storage capacity must be extremely large in comparison, and 
the auxiliary must be a water-gas plant, which can be started or 
stopped at an hour’s notice. This matter of storage capacity 
and machinery is a problem that must be solved for each indi- 
vidual case. For instance, if the distribution system is compact, 
the storage capacity and auxiliary apparatus should be at the 
plant; ifit is spread over a large area, and distribution effected by 
high pressure, another weak link must be looked after—viz., pipe- 
lines. In this case the solution is either duplicate pipe-lines, 
extra storage capacity, or a water-gas plant at a distant point. 
But the ideal auxiliary arrangement would be ample pipe-lines, 
one or two outside holders, and a large water-gas auxiliary plant 
and large storage capacity at the coke-oven plant. 

Another point where the gas supply is the governing function is 
the liability of failure of a single piece of apparatus to stop the 
whole plant. Ina plant of 70 ovens or less, it is not feasible to 
build in duplicate all the bye-product apparatus, coke and coal 





handling machinery, and power units. The battery depends upon 
the operation of the coal-crusher and coal-mixer, and at least 
three conveyor belts, a breakdown of any one of which means 
the shutting-down of the entire plant. On the battery itself, the 
machinery consists of a pusher, a coke-quenching car, a lorry car, 
and a door machine for each set of ovens. Failure of any one 
of these means shutting-down the entire battery. In a plant of 
70 ovens, investment for extra coal-quenching cars is warranted. 
An extra pusher will cost too much; and, besides, if the pusher 
broke down midway of the battery, an extra pusher could only 
reach half the ovens. However, spare parts for all machinery can 
be kept on hand. The bye-products building must be at a little 
distance from the battery, requiring the two gas-mains to be 
carried through the air between the battery and the building. 
Each of these mains is then a weak link in the chain of apparatus. 
Throughout the bye-product process, if the machines are put in 
sets of three, and each machine is bye-passed, there need be no 
danger of a shut-down of the plant due to the failure of any one 
piece of apparatus. However, spare parts must be kept on hand, 
and in the best condition. 

The production of naphthalene cannot be avoided, owing to the 
high carbonizing heats; and it should be taken out of the gas in 
the plant. If the benzol-recovery process is in use, the naphtha- 
lene is automatically taken out. Experiments are being made at 
the coal products plant to take it out with the tar. If the gas is 
distributed directly from the plant by low pressure, naphthalene 
stoppages become very serious—yard mains being filled some- 
times in a few days. One of the outlet mains from the plant is 
an 8-inch pipe, supplying Joliet. In two years this main gradually 
filled with naphthalene, and for possibly half-a-mile only a 2-inch 
opening was left through the centre. In the high-pressure mains 
the naphthalene is taken out with the condensation, so that no 
trouble has been observed. In order to get the condensation and 
naphthalene to drop near the plant, a temporary air condenser 
was installed, consisting of a loop of 8-inch pipe laid upon top of 
the ground. This, with baffle-tanks 8 feet long and 3 feet in dia- 
meter, has made it possible to condense part of the water in the 
winter time. Plans are being prepared to instal condensers on 
the high-pressure mains, making use of the water, so that the 
condensate may be taken out in summer as well as in winter, 
and better than it is now being done. 

In ordinary retort practice, where the benches are fired with 
hot coke, the yield per ton of coal is about 10,000 cubic feet of 
gas and 1000 lbs. of coke. In a bye-product plant, the yield is 
5600 cubic feet of gas and 1400 lbs. of coke. The coal-gas plant 
produces 100 lbs. of coke per 1000 cubic feet of gas made; anda 
coke-oven plant 250 lbs. of coke. This means that the large in- 
crease in coke production must be handled and sold profitably. 
Assuming that half is sold for-industrial and half for domestic 
purposes, the former will have a year-round sale, and the latter 
a five months’ sale. This means that about half the coke pro- 
duced for seven months must be stored to recover later in five 
months. The coke-handling apparatus must not only be ample 
for the daily production, but large enough to deal with the daily 
production //us the quantity to be taken from stock. The domestic 
coke is crushed and screened into two or more sizes. This neces- 
sitates obtaining balanced coke orders, which each day should be 
in the same proportion as the sizes made, to do away with the 
necessity of stocking any size. The coke apparatus must be 
built with this balance of size in mind—that is, there must be 
ample car-loading storage of all sizes, so that while one size is 
being loaded the other bins will not fill up and necessitate moving 
the car while the other cars are switched in. As practically all 
the coke is removed in cars, an elaborate system of yard tracks 
is necessary. The storage tracks for filling the cars must be 
arranged so that each car can be weighed and switched to the 
outlet track with the minimum of labour and time, and the coke 
tracks should not interfere with the tracks for incoming coal. 








Continental Union Gas Company, Limited. 


In view of the decision of the Compagnie l'Union des Gaz, of 
Paris, to suspend payment of dividends, owing to war conditions, 
the Directors of the Continental Union Gas Company, Limited, 
which is largely interested in the Compagnie l'Union des Gaz, 
deem it inadvisable to make any interim distribution next month 
on either class of stock. In this connection the following circular- 
letter (signed by Mr. William Martin, the Secretary) has just been 
issued to the proprietors :— 


Sir,—I am instructed to inform you that the Directors of the Compagnie 
l'Union des Gaz, of Paris, have had under consideration the adverse effects 
of the war on the year’s trading—caused chiefly by the cost of coal and the 
unprecedentedly high freights to French and Italian ports. It has also been 
impossible to measure any exceptional depreciations which may have to be 
met in respect of property in enemy territory. 

In the circumstances, the Directors of the Compagnie l'Union des Gaz 
thought it advisable to take special measures to safeguard the finaucial posi- 
tion of the Company and the permanentinterests of the shareholders. In their 
opinion, this could be done best by suspending the payment of dividends— 
a course which was approved at a general meeting of the Company held in 
Paris on the 15th of June. In view of this policy (which, in the uncertainty 
of the position, seems to be one of justifiable prudence), and having regard 
to the large holding of the Continental Union Gas Company, Limited, in the 
shares of the Compagnie |’ Union des Gaz, my Board regret they are unable 
this year to declare and distribute the interim dividends on the preference 
and ordinary stocks, which—in the usual course of events—would be pay- 
able on the 4th of July. 
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INSTITUTION OF WATER ENGINEERS. 


The original arrangement that the Twentieth Summer Meeting 
of the Institution should be held in Belfast, where the new Presi- 
dent (Mr. F. W. M’Cullough, J.P., M.Inst.C.E.) is Engineer to the 
Water Trust, was abandoned for very good and well-known 
reasons ; and the meeting (with shortened agenda) was held last 
Friday afternoon, in the Apartments of the Geological Society 
at Burlington House, London. The visit to Belfast is only a 
postponed pleasure. At the meeting on Friday, the RETIRING 
PRESIDENT (Mr. Thomas Molyneux, of Stockport) occupied the 
chair at the opening of the proceedings, 


MINUTES CONFIRMED. 


The Secretary (Mr. Percy Griffith) first read the minutes of 
last winter’s meeting ; and they were confirmed. 


THE MEMBERSHIP RoLL. 


The PresIDENT announced the election to“membership and 
associate membership of the following gentlemen, whom he 
heartily welcomed : As Members—Mr. H. J. Rofe, of Westminster ; 
and Mr. W. A. Walker, of the Higham and Hundred of Hoo 
Water Company. As Associate Members—Mr. G. A. Ballard,of 
Guildford ; Mr. J. H. Bird, of Neath; Mr. W. J. Goode, of Buck- 
fastleigh ; Mr. Norman Platt, of Wakefield; Mr. Sydney Reason, 
late of the Water Department of the Antofagasta and Bolivia 
Railway Company, Chili; Mr. W. Thompson, of Bridlington ; and 
Mr. T. N. Young, of Epsom. Mr. R. J. Hartley, of Halifax, was 


transferred from the class of Associate Members to that of 
Members. 


THe NEw AND OvTGOING PRESIDENTS. 


The PreEsipENT remarked that Mr. F. W. M‘Cullough, J.P., 
M.Inst.C.E., the Water Engineer to the Belfast Water Trust, 
was unanimously elected by the members at the winter meeting 
to be President of the Institution for the year 1915-16; and he 
needed no words of commendation from the chair in formally in- 
troducing him to the members. He (Mr. Molyneux) felt he was 
voicing the sentiments of all when he said that, while they wel- 
comed Mr. M‘Cullough heartily on his own behalf, they had a 
particular thought of him as the representative of the Sister Isle. 
The members all regretted the fact that they were installing their 
President in London, instead of among his own people, so that 
they could have shown them how high he stood in their regard and 
esteem. But they hoped that, by next summer, better times 
would have arrived, and that they would then have the oppor- 
tunity which they lacked that day. Mr. M‘Cullough was one of 
the first members of the Association in 1896; he had been a 
member of the Council since 1910; and, notwithstanding the 
handicap of a sea voyage, he had been most assiduous in his 
attendances, and his advice and counsel had always been most 
reliable. He (the President) tendered to Mr. M‘Cullough, on 
behalf of the members, his certificate of office, with the hope that 
he might have good health and enjoy the ensuing, as he (Mr. 
Molyneux) had donethe past, year. He could assure him that he 
would have the hearty support of one and all. 

Mr. M‘CuLvoucu then took the chair, and was enthusiastically 
received. 

The PrEsIDENT said his first duty in the chair was to propose 
a very hearty vote of thanks to their immediate Past-President, 
for the dignified and successful manner in which he had filled the 
office during the past year. Mr. Molyneux had given the greatest 
satisfaction to all the members, and especially had endeared him- 
self to every member of the Council by his courtesy and energy, 
and by the expert way in which he had dealt with all the matters 
brought before the Institution in the course of the year. He had 
fulfilled his own prediction and wish, as the Institution had now 
a larger membership than when he took office; and, if possible, it 
stood in a higher position than it did at the beginning of the year. 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. MoLynevx, in replying, sincerely thanked the President for 
the kind words he had used in proposing the vote of thanks (he 
only hoped he had deserved it), and the members for the way 
in which they had received the motion. His year of office, he 
ventured to think, commenced auspiciously at Stockport in June 
last. But the awful unforeseen events which had happened since 
had, he was afraid, rather made their thoughts wander from the 
work which this and kindred Institutions were doing; and the 
suspense and anxiety which some, if not all, of them had ex- 
perienced, and were experiencing, somewhat militated against 
concentration on anything more than work which was absolutely 
necessary for the well-being of their fellows. He had enjoyed the 
work during his term of office; and, like all his predecessors, he 
could not retire without expressing appreciation of the valuable 
services their Secretary had rendered, and which were, he thought, 
particularly patent to the President. With regard to the mem- 
bers of the Council, he thanked them for the support they had 
given him at the Council meetings. He must say, however, that 
while the members of the Council supported the President, the 
work they did was not done with that unanimity which so often 
meant indifference, but with the healthy criticism which had the 
interests of the Institution at heart. 





PRESIDENT’S REPORT ON THE WORK DONE IN 1914-15. 


The PresipENT (whose Presidential Address is being reserved 
for next summer’s meeting, which it is hoped to hold in Belfast) 
made the following statement : 


I have to thank the Council for my nomination, and the mem- 
bers of the Institution for my election, as your President for the 
coming year. I appreciate this honour very highly, probably 
more so than any of my predecessors, because, although I have 
been a member from the establishment of the “ Association ” in 
the year 1896, I am one of a very limited number hailing from 
Ireland. Therefore my selection to fill the highest position you 
can offer is, to me, a valued compliment; and I willingly accept 
the many responsibilities of the office in the hope that, with the 
full sympathy and ready assistance of every member, I shall be 
enabled to continue the good work and extend the usefulness of 
our Institution during the coming year. 

Owing to the extraordinary conditions created by this dreadful 
European War, and the possible risks to the members travelling 
by sea and land, it was unanimously decided by the Council to 
postpone the holding of the Summer General Meeting in Belfast 
until next year, and that I should also defer delivering the usual 
Presidential Address until that occasion. Under these unusual 
circumstances, it seems desirable that I should now present to the 
members a brief report of the past year’s work of the Institution. 

A REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S WORK. 

Having already referred to the excellent work done by my pre- 
decessor (Mr. Molyneux), I need not now make any further refer- 
ences of a personal nature, except to point out that the work herein 
recorded will afford ample justification for the vote of thanks so 
heartily accorded to him for his services as President. 

The summer meeting at Stockport was well attended and in 
every way successful. The programme was arranged with a full 
appreciation of the purposes of a summer general meeting—that 
is to say, it was varied, interesting, and instructive, without in- 
volving any undue strain upon either the patience or the energies 
of those present. The papers read and discussed were of a high 
standard; and, in my opinion, they fully maintained the reputa- 
tion which the Institution has acquired for practical utility rather 
than ornamental display. Modern scientific research was well 
represented by Professor Delépine’s masterly treatise on “ The 
Characters of Mechanically Filtered Water ;” the intimate asso- 
ciation between the science of geology and the work of the water 
engineer was well illustrated by Dr. Hickling’s eloquent lecture on 
“The Geological Structure of the Stockport District ;” while a 
most important branch of the water engineer's responsibilities was 
brought forward by Mr. Holme Lewis, in his paper on “ The Aera- 
tion and Filtration of Water for Swimming Baths.” It will not 
be out of place for me here to congratulate Mr. Lewis on his 
recent appointment as Corporation Water Engineer to the city of 
Manchester. The visits to the Wilmslow pumping-station and 
softening plant and the new service reservoir (then under con- 
struction) at Alderley Edge, afforded the members the oppor- 
tunity for a pleasant excursion, as well as instruction in modern 
water-works construction; and the same remark fully applies to 
the visits to the recently completed impounding reservoir and 
mechanical filtering plant in the Kindler Valley, and to the works 
of Messrs. Mirrlees and Co., at Hazel Grove. The hospitality 
afforded to the members gave eloquent testimony tothe respect in 
which the Institution is held by the municipal authorities through- 
out the kingdom; and it will be difficult to provide a more generous 
welcome or a more lavish hospitality than was offered on that 
occasion by the Corporations of Stockport and Manchester. 

The winter meeting, held in London on Dec. 11, was highly 
successful, both as regards the attendance and the business done. 
Although the special circumstances which afforded the opportu- 
nity for exercising the gift of charity were regrettable, it is none 
the less cause for satisfaction that the Institution funds should 
have provided the means of voting the sum of 100 guineas to the 
war relief funds, and that the members should have displayed 
such enthusiasm in supporting the votes. Mr. Barrowclough’s 
paper describing “ The Scraping of a 15-inch Trunk Main at 
Batley.” brought about a most interesting and useful discussion, 
which will no doubt be often referred to by members and others. 
Mr. Oldham’s “ Description of the Whitton Pumping-Station,” 
including the preliminary tests of a high-speed Diesel oil-engine 
applied to the pumping of water from a boring by means of a 
multiple centrifugal pump, proved of great interest; and the 
author received a due meed of praise for publishing the results of 
what was admittedly a bold experiment. 


THE MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 


The work of our Institution is, however, by no means limited 
to the proceedings at general meetings. Our progress is clearly 
indicated by the membership roll during the past tnree years: 


Year ending Dec. 31. 


1912. 1913. IgI4. 
Honorary members . . . 3 .. 3 3 
Members , 231 244 242 
Associate members 133 140 152 
po ar i 35 31 

Totals 40o1 422 428 


The increases are not large; but a glance at the list of members 
will show that, in securing the support of men who truly repre- 
sent the water engineers both of the present and of the future, 
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the Institution is steadily advancing in the right direction. The 
increase in membership would, however, have been larger but for 
the exceptional number of members who died during the year. 
We all deplore the loss to the Institution of valued and distin- 
guished members. 

The recent election of prominent officials of the Local Govern- 
ment Boards of England and Ireland as Honorary Members will, 
I am sure, be cordially endorsed by the members generally; and 
this cannot fail to strengthen the influence and extend the useful- 
ness of the Institution. 


SUBJECTS CONSIDERED AND UNDER CONSIDERATION. 


During the year, the Council have had under consideration many 
matters of importance both to our profession and to the authori- 
ties we serve. Among these may be mentioned the assessment of 
water undertakings for income-tax. Although the Council were 
advised that it was not worth while for the Institution to inter- 
vene for the purpose of securing an allowance for depreciation in 
all such assessments, members are advised that the decision 
arrived at by no means precludes them from applying, indivi- 
dually, for such allowances. The fact that the matter could not 
be taken up on behalf of water authorities generally must not be 
assumed as implying that the claim is untenable in all cases. 

The question of standardizing contract clauses for the use of 
water engineers, referred some time back to a Committee of the 
Council, has now been definitely advanced by the preparation of 
a draft set of model clauses which will shortly be discussed by 
the Committee, and which will probably form the basis of a report 
to the Council. It is to be hoped that this important matter will 
be brought before the members during the ensuing year. 

The Council are also considering the possibility of remodelling 
the standard clauses defining the term “* Domestic Supply ” and 
regulating the charges for water supplied for purposes “ other 
than domestic.” The question is one of considerable complexity, 
and the existing standard clauses are of great antiquity; so that 
it will not be easy to suggest what action should be taken. But 
the Council are considering the question on broad lines, with a 
view, firstly, to avoid litigation or disputes between water autho- 
rities and consumers; and, secondly, to protect the interests of 
both water authorities and consumers. No action will be taken 
unless these results may reasonably be attained thereby. 

As a further indication of our progress I need only call your 
attention to the financial statement issued in March last. This 
shows that, in spite of several special items of expenditure (such 
as the Institution library and Abstracts of Legal Cases), which were 
of specific value to members, the year’s income considerably ex- 
ceeded the expenditure ; and the accumulated fund (amounting to 
£593) provided an ample surplus from which to meet the sum of 
one hundred guineas voted to the war relief funds. 


ROLL OF HONOUR. 


I feel sure I can rely upon the unanimous approval of the mem- 
bers in preparing a “ Roll of Honour,” setting out the names and 
rank (where known) of those who have already answered their 
country’s call for active service in the Navy or Army against our 
common enemy—indeed, I feel it to be a privilege for me to be 
able to announce, and for the Council to publish, the following list 
of our members now on active service, and to express the fervent 
hope that they may be spared to return home at the end of the 
war, and to take part in future meetings of the Institution: 

W. R. Baldwin-Wiseman, Captain, 5th Battalion, Hampshire Regi- 
ment; R. F. Chapman, Lieutenant, Royal Engineers; F. C. 
Cook, Temporary Captain, 216th (Fortress) Company, Royal 
Engineers ; H. W. Coulson; C. Hall, Lieutenant, Royal Field 
Artillery; F. E. Howard, Sergeant, 28th London (Artists’ 
Rifles); John Howarth; G. H. Ivory, Lieutenant, Royal Engi- 
neers; E, C. Lemon, Lieutenant, Royal Engineers; H. V. 
Maclennan, Union Defence Forces ; H. L. Molyneux, Sergeant, 
Divisional Engineers, Royal Naval Division; E. P. Richards, 
Lieutenant, 9th Service Battalion Pioneers, The Gordon High- 
landers; G. K. Sutherland; W. I. Tait, Captain, 1/5th Suffolk 
Regiment; W. T. Shand, Seaforth Highlanders; Harry W. 
Taylor, Captain, Northumbrian Division R.E.; E. J. Wain- 
wright, Divisional Engineers, Royal Naval Division; M. G. 
Weekes, Pioneer Sergeant, First Sportsman's Battalion; G. 
Whitaker, Lieutenant, Royal Garrison Artillery ; A. Williamson, 
Lieutenant, Royal Engineers ; Harold W. Woodall, Major, 
South-Western Infantry Brigade. 


A REGRET AND A HOPE. 


In conclusion, I may be permitted to express the regrets of the 
Lord Mayor of Belfast, and of my Chairman and the Members of 
the Belfast Water Trust, that the unforeseen circumstances created 
by the war have necessitated the postponement of the summer 
meeting in Belfast; and I hope that the cessation of hostilities, 
and the settlement of the European crisis to the full satisfaction of 
Great Britain and her gallant Allies, will permit the members of 
the Institution to visit Belfast at no very distant date. 


PAPERS READ, 


There were two papers read and discussed. The first was by 
Mr. Henry Dewey, F.G.S., on the “Effect of Springs upon 
Water-Levels in the Chalk of Eastern Surrey.” The second 
was by Mr. Percy GrirriTH, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., on “ Hydro- 
Geological Conditions at Newbald, East Yorkshire.” Extracts 


from the papers and points from the discussions will be published 
in due course. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 





Is the Institution of Gas Engineers a Failure? 


Sir,—In the discussion on the question of the position of the Insti- 
tution, Mr. Valon hits the nail on the head in his reference to the 
number of gas managers who are full members of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers. 

It is probably through no fault of their own that they did not, in 
their early days, receive technical training to qualify them as engi- 
neers. But, nevertheless, if the Institution is to become a body with 
a standing comparable with the Civils or the Mechanicals, technical 
qualifications should be possessed by all entering for full membership 
in the future; and the doors of the Institution should be opened to 
contractors and gas-works engineers alike, By technical qualifications, 
Ido not mean gas engineering only, but also a sound knowledge of 
subjects which are necessary to complete the training of an engineer— 
such as those included in the syllabus of examinations of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers. 

This brings me to another point. Could not the latter body be per- 
suaded to include “ Gas Engineering” as one of the alternative sub- 
jects of the Associate Membership Examinations? Marine engineers 
may choose “The Stability and Resistance of Ships; ” surveyors, 
“ Geodesy ;” mining engineers, ‘‘ Geology and Mineralogy ;” and so 
on. But the gas engineer has nothing to choose from with any bearing 
on gas-works engineering. 

The subjects which the modern gas engineer has to tackle in his 
business are so many and so varied that it is absolutely necessary he 
should be a technical man. 

Until the “quality” of the Institution is improved, it will never 
receive the recognition which should be its due as the representative 
body of our industry. 


Frank H. Rosinson, 
Harrogate Gas-Works, June 16, 1915. 





Sir,—I was pleased to read Mr. MacLeod’s article. His fifth ‘fail- 
ure” fitted my case exactly—“ It has failed to open its doors to the 
members of the associated industries.” I have the personal acquaint- 
ance and warm friendship of a large number of gas-works managers 
in all parts of the country. My business brings me into contact with 
many engineering problems at the various works, all requiring special 
treatment ; and it is my privilege to be called upon at times—apart 
from my business—to advise specially, because my experience is more 
wide and comprehensive than that of the average gas manager can 
possibly be. This being admitted, Why should the doors of the Insti- 
tution be closed in my face ? 

Mr. Valon’s excellent letter in this week’s issue states the case of the 
gas contractor’s engineer with force and reason. May | add I have 
never once been invited to attend an annual meeting of the Institution. 

F, T. Crapuam, M.1I.Mech.E., 
Chief Engineer, 
Messrs. Willey and Co,, Limited, Exeter. 

19, Thornion Hill, Exeter, June 18, 1915. 





Electric Heating at the Regent Palace Hotel. 


S1r,—My attention has been called to the untrue statements con- 
tained in your issue dated June 1, in reference to the Kegent Palace 
Hotel. As practically all your references to the fitting-up and con- 
struction of the building are incorrect, I shall be glad if you will give 
equal prominence in correcting these misstatements. 

Each bedroom is fitted with a fireplace and a flue ; and the area of 
that flue is equal to the flue that would be provided for a coal-fire. 

The Strand Hotel Company are making no experiments with these 
bedrooms. All experiments were carried out three or four years ago, 
before the building was commenced, in consultation with one of the 
most eminent authorities on the subject of ventilation. 

The public will not be confined in small flueless bedrooms. <Any 
person walking round the building can readily see the huge stacks of 
flues which travel from each bedroom up through the roof. 

Electric fires have been installed, because the Directors and their 
professional advisers are of the opinion that the best results are ob- 
tained by their adoption. 

I may add that I am surprised that so much comment should have 
been made without first ascertaining the facts. 

62, Oxford Street, W., June 17, 1915. 


[Reference is made to this letter in our ‘‘ Electricity Supply 
Memoranda,”’ p. 690.—Epb. J.G.L.] 


FREDK. J. WILLs. 





Vertical Retorts at Bridgwater. 


Si1r,—With reference to the report in your last issue of my appoint- 
ment to Airdrie, I should like it made clear that the installation of 
vertical retorts was not in operation at Bridgwater when I left to take 
up duties at Portrush in July, 1orr. 

I think it is advisable to add that, in my candidature for the Airdrie 
appointment, I made absolutely no reference to results obtained in 
Bridgwater, as I was not at that time in possession of any figures relating 
to “ Horizontals v. Verticals” at Bridgwater. J. W. M‘Lusky. 

Portrush, June 19, 1915. 


The Buying of Gas Coal. 

Sir,—There will be common accord with the patriotic views of Mr. 
Bell's letter of the 11th inst.,and there may be those who would agree 
with the whole of it if the facts were as Mr. Bell assumes. 

Whether these assumptions are accurate or otherwise, the people 
concerned alone can tell; and it is scarcely likely they will. But if 
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they did, it would probably make no difference, unless it led to a uni- 
versal agreement by gas undertakings to contract at a given time for 
the bulk of the year’s estimated requirements. 

When everyone is left to his own judgment and devices, in face of 
common action by the coalowners, recrimination about the result 
seems futile. 

It becomes daily more evident, I think, that the only really effective 
answer to the practically comprehensive association of coalowners for 
the selling of gas coal can be made by a correspondingly comprehensive 
association of gas undertakings for the buying of such gas coal. 


Bridlington, June 16, 1915. J. Kety. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Gaseous Fuel Burners. 
SELas Company, LimitEp, and Turner, E , of Hulme, Manchester. 








No. 11,239 ; May 6, 1914. 


This invention relates to burners of the bunsen type for use in fur- 
naces, in which a governing device comprising a valve fitted at the 
mouth of the burner is capable of being moved toward or away from 
the mouth in order to diminish or enlarge the flame orifice—the valve 
being at one end of an axially displaceable spindle carrying at its other 
end an actuating handle directly connected with it. 








Turner’s (Selas Company’s) Gaseous Fuel Burners. 


Fig. 1 isa vertical section of acomplete burner. Fig. 2 showsa water- 
cooled form of burner. Figs. 3, 4, and 5 illustrate types of burner 
nozzles. 

The burner body is provided with a flame orifice at A anda fuel inlet 
at B, while C is the governing device mounted upon a screwed-control, 
spindle D for the purpose of adjustment. Thevalve C may be adapted 
to produce various shapes of flames according to the type of burner to 
which it is applied—may be of convex, concave, or other design. As 
shown in fig. 4, it is in the form of a valve adapted when closing the 
burner orifice to seat itself within the latter. 

With this arrangement of control the flame opening may be varied to 
meet the volume of fuel passing ; and when the desired adjustment has 
been obtained the governing device may be secured against further 
movement by a nut or some other locking means. In the case of 
burners requiring control for working in furnaces at moderate tempera- 
tures, the governing device may be proportioned (as in figs. 1, 3, and 
5); while with burners requiring a wide range for working in furnaces 
at high temperatures it is proportioned as in fig. 4. In fig. 2 the flame 
orifice is increased in length so as to obviate back-firing by extending 
i a the flame would have to strike-back and damping-down 
the eddies. 


Combustible Gaseous Mixture. 
PETERSON, F, P., of Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
No. 12,066; May 15, 1914. Convention date, Jan. 5, 1914. 


This invention relates to the production of a mixture of gaseous 
combustibles from natural gas so as to form “‘a new commercial pro- 
duct, gaseous at normal temperatures and atmospheric pressure, but 
capable of being liquefied and thereafter held in containers in the form 
of liquefied gas at normal temperatures under pressures practicable for 
storage and transportation purposes.” 

The mixture essentially consists of certain intermediate members of 
the paraffin or saturated hydrocarbon series—namely, ethane, propane, 
and butane. Under normal conditions of temperature, a mixture of 
any two of them is gaseous at atmospheric pressure, but may be main- 
tained as a liquid under pressures of between 50 Ibs. and 500 Ibs. per 
square inch, according to the temperature and the relative proportions 
of the ingredients. 

It is a feature of the invention that the constituents of the “new 
mixture of gaseous combustibles” are obtained from the so-called 
“wet” natural gas—gas which exudes, or may be pumped, from oil wells. 
As is generally well known, this natural gas, although obtainable in vast 
quantities, in large part has heretofore been a waste product. Re- 
peated efforts have been made during the development of the petro- 
leum industry to utilize in some way the valuable illuminating and fuel 


properties of this gas at points remote from the well from which the 

gas is obtained. 

Wet natural gas contains a considerable quantity of methane, in 

addition to a number of other compounds of carbon and hydrogen, the 

most abundant of which are ethane, propane, butane, pentane, and 

hexane. When this gas is cooled and compressed, certain liquid pro- 

ducts separate ; and a liquid so formed he™, in recent years, come into 

use under the name of “natural gas gasoline” or “‘ casing-head gaso- 

line.” This product consists mainly of the higher members of the 

hydrocarbon family present in wet natural gas, and is a liquid and not 

a liquefied gas. Except for the recovery of such liquids (which are 

carried as vapours in the gas), it has so far been deemed impossible to 

make use of any considerable portion of the gas itself, except by 

piping it for consumption in its natural gaseous state in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the source of its origin. 

Repeated attempts have been made to supply liquefied natural gas 
as a commercial product in acontainer ; but none of the attempts have 
proved successful for the reason that in the composition of the gas 
there is a considerable proportion of methane. This gas in its natural 
state can be liquefied by cooling it below the critical temperature of 
methane and applying pressure ; and the liquid product so obtained can 
be drawn into acontainer. As soon, however, as the contents of the 
container become warmed to a temperature above the critical tempera- 
ture of methane (which is very low), a considerable proportion of them 
becomes gaseous, and the pressures developed are such as to preclude 
commercial handling. 

The present invention relates to a product secured by the elimination 
from natural gas of those of its constituents which, on the one hand, 
render its existence in a liquid state at normal temperature impossible 
(such as methane), and the elimination of those of its constituents, on 
the other hand, which are capable of existing as liquids at atmospheric 
pressures and normal temperatures (such as pentane and the higher 
paraffins). By the separation of the methane and the pentane and 
hexane, together with the other higher members of the hydrocarbon 
series, from the natural gas, a product largely made up of ethane, pro- 
pane, and butane is obtained—i ¢., the intermediate members of the 
paraffin series. 

The critical temperature of ethane is approximately 93° Fahr.; that 
of propane being approximately 210° Fahr., and that of butane about 
323° Fahr. Each is gaseous under normal conditions of temperature 
and pressure, and may be liquefied by moderate pressures under normal 
conditions of temperature. A mixture of two or more of these con- 
stituents of natural gas freed from its permanent gas and liquid con- 
stituents (such as the higher hydrocarbon compounds on the one hand 
and methane on the other) possesses all the qualities requisite for a gas 
to be supplied to the market in liquid form. The new product there- 
fore may be described as ‘a mixture of two or more of those liquefiable 
constituents of natural gas which can be held as liquids under reason- 
able and practicable pressures at normal temperatures, and which at 
normal temperatures and atmospheric pressures are gaseous.” 

The new product is preferably produced by compressing, cooling, 
and thus condensing in stages the natural gas issuing from natural-gas 
wells and thereafter selecting the desired condensates and commingling 
them. But it may also be obtained by fractionally distilling in stages 
a high-stage condensate to remove from it the constituents required— 
the latter method being the more expensive and less practical. 

Among the various uses to which the new product may be applied 
are: Use for machine-shop work ; forillumination ; for supplying and 
running gas-engines ; in combination with oxygen for welding, brazing, 
and cutting ; in surgery as an anzsthetic, either as a local anzesthetic 
(the rapid evaporation of the liquid when liberated producing a chilling 
action which results in insensibility to pain), or as an anzsthetic gas 
which will produce insensibility when inhaled. These uses are merely 
illustrative of the general scope of the usefulness of the product, and 
“are by no means intended to include all the many uses to which it 
may be put.” 


Gas-Burners for Lamps or Lanterns. 
Popmorg, A. E., of Herne Hill, S.E. 
No. 12,851; May 25, 1914. 
This invention relates to burners of the divided or telescopic “ bent- 
tube” or angular type, in which the air-chamber is provided with a 


tubular spigot portion adapted to receive one end of the horizontal 
portion of the bent tube burner formed (for example) as a socket. 








Pedmore’s Lamp Burner. 


As shown in fig. 1, the spigot end of the air-chamber is provided on 
top with a lateral projection or rib C approximately triangular in cross 
section ; and the socket end is made with a lateral extension E having 
a longitudinal recess corresponding in shape to the contour of the rib, 
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The lower side of the socket end is provided with a lug G with a set- 
screw for clamping it and the spigot together. I is an ordinary per- 
forated sleeve for varying the inlet to the air-chamber; K is a rod 
attached at one end to the sleeve passing through the lamp casing, with 
a milled head for adjusting the sleeve from outside the lamp. 

The construction shown in fig. 2 is very similar, except that the rib 
C and the corresponding recess in the lateral extension E of the socket 
portion are at the side instead of at the top. The lug G and set-screw 
are consequently on the side opposite to that on which the lateral ex- 
tension E is situated. 

In fig. 3 the rib or projection © on the spigot end is at the bottom, 
and is rectangular in cross section. The socket portion has a lateral 
extension P with a recess to correspond ; and in this case the set-screw 
is mounted at the top. 


Compressing Gases. 
Harsant, H., of Penge, S.E. 
No. 12,431 ; May 20,1914. No.17.448 ; July 23, 1914. 

This combined invention relates to a gas-compressor in which a pair 
of hydraulic cylinders or pumps of a water-motor are connected with a 
source of water supply and with a four-way valve having a trip-motion 
or escapement mechanism operated by a pivoted beam-lever connected 
near each end with a movable air-bell and adapted to change the direc- 
tion of water flow from one pump to the other. 


en, 





















































































































































Harsant’s Gas Compressor, 


The illustrations show a front view, partly in section, of the complete 
apparatus, and a central vertical section taken at right angles to it. 

It comprises two liquid tanks Aand A! in which gas-bells B B! are 
arranged to rise and fall by means of water supplied to, and exhausted 
from, a cylinder C in the tank A. This cylinder contains a piston the 
rod D of which is attached to the bell. The tops of the bells are con- 
nected by a lever E pivoted to pillars, one of which is an extension of 
the piston-rod D, and both are secured to their respective bell. The 
lever is also pivoted to a stationary part of the apparatus. When the 
piston in the cylinder C is raised, the bell attached to it is likewise 
raised and sucks in air or gas through the gas inlet valve L. A gas 
supply pipe L! is for conducting gases, other than air, from their source 
to the valve L when required. 

On the return stroke of the piston the bell B is drawn down and the 
gas in it is compressed and forced, by way of the pipe F (and check 
valve), into a storage bell G, whence it is supplied for use. Similarly 
a charge of gas is drawn at each downward stroke of the piston into 
the bell B! through the valve L2, and on the up stroke of the piston is 
forced into the bell G. The alternating valve H comprises a liquid 
chamber into which opens a supply pipe I, and having in one side or 
wall openings to pipes J and K connected with the upper and lower ends 
of the cylinder C respectively. 

The preferred escapement mechanism comprises an oscillating arm 
N fast at one end on the hollow face-plate spindle of the valve H. A 








weighted rod or bar O is connected loosely near its middle with the 
arm N by aslot in an enlargement of the rod O through which the free 
end of the arm passes. The rod is supported so as to permit its easy 
endwise movement. Collars on the rod limit the endwise movement 
by abutting against stops carried by the lever E. 

When one bell (say B) rises, its pillar lifts the adjacent end of the 
weighted rod O, which, when it has oscillated through the horizontal 
position, will tend to run downward on the rollers, and thus oscillate 
the arm N, which is fast on the spindle of the face-plate, and so reverse 
the flow of water in the pipes J and K to cause the piston to be forced 
downwards. Thus the bell B! will be caused to rise and the bell B to 
descend. 

In order to prevent premature travel of the rod O, and “to render the 
action of the machine more certain and efficient” the lever E is fur- 
nished on each side of its pivot with a pin that projects, at the end of 
each oscillation of the lever, into the path of a projecting pin carried 
by the oscillating face-plate arm N. When the bell B! (say) rises, the 
pin on the lever is on the left-hand side of the pin on the arm, as shown. 
Consequently, the latter pin cannot be moved past the former pin by 
the lever O (which is connected to the arm N) until the lever has been 
oscillated through the horizontal position for a predetermined distance 
—sufficient to release the pin. Then the rod O, being free to move, 
travels rapidly and, reversing the flow of water in the pipes J and K, 
is arrested by the abutting of its collar against the stop. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


8395.—ANDERSON, W., and MEIKLE, J., “ Production of toluol, 
benzol, and other hydrocarbons.” June 7. 

8404.—NORMANVILLE, S. A. DE, “Fluid meters and recorders.” 
June 7. 

8435.—Rvustucci, G., and Musso, V., “ Meter for liquids under 
pressure.” June 7. 

8507.—CARPENTER, H. A., and the RITER-CONLEY MANUFACTURING 
Company, “ Gas-generating apparatus.” June 8. 


8609 —STILL, Cart, ‘Coke-quenching.” June ro. 
8676.—Wa ckeER, G. H., “ Treating gases.” June 12. 
8705.—STILL, Car, “Coke quenching.” June 12. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bills brought from the Commons, read the first time, and referred 
to the Examiners : Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 2), 
Weardale and Consett Water. 

Bills reported : Skegness Urban District Council Gas (with amend- 
ments), Ammanford District Council. 

Bills read a second time: Irvine and District Water Board, Kil- 
marnock Gas. 

Bill committed : Chelmsford Gas. 

Bill read the third time and passed: Plymouth Corporation. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress has been made with Bills :— 

Bills reported, with amendments: Altrincham Gas [Lords], Gas 
and Water Provisional Orders (No. 3), Spennymoor and 
Tudhoe Gas [Lords]. 

Bills read a second time and committed: Ashington District 
Council, Prescot Gas [Lords], Wolverhampton Water. 

Bills read the third time and passed : Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders (No. 1), Ormskirk Gas and Electricity [Lords], with 
amendments, Weardale and Consett Water. 

Bill read the third time and referred tothe Examiners : Plymouth 
Corporation. 

Bill passed : Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 1). [Oakham 
Gas, Staveley Gas, Thirsk Gas, Thirsk District Water.] 

A Committee, consisting of Sir E. Cornwall (Chairman), Mr. 
Denniss, Sir J. Hastings Duncan, and Mr. Thomas Richardson, has 
been appointed, and will meet to-day, to consider the following Bills : 
Ashington District Council [Lords], Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders (No. 2), Northwich Gas [Lords], South Staffordshire Water 
[Lords]. 

The Somerton Gas Company have withdrawn their petition against 
the Street and District Electric Lighting Order. 


Coal Supply and Coal Mining. 

Several questions dealing with coal supply and coal mining matters 
were answered in the House of Commons on Monday of last week. 

Sir CLEMENT KtnLocuH-Cooke asked the President of the Board of 
Trade what steps (if any) he proposed to take to secure an adequate 
supply of coal for gas and electric undertakings, and also what steps 
(if any) he proposed to take to bring the price of coal down to its 
proper economic level. Further, what was the average time per week 
worked by coal miners, and what powers the President of the Board of 
Trade possessed under the Defence of the Realm Act to increase the 
output of coal and to restrict prices. 

Mr. Runciman, referring to the first two points, said he did not 
think he could usefully add anything at present to the general state- 
ment he made in the House on the previous Thursday [ante, p. 655]. 
As to the remaining question, the average number of days per week 
worked by coal miners in May was 5°64. He did not think the matter 
of coal supply and prices could well be dealt with under the Defence 
of the Realm Act. 

Sir C. K1nLtocn-Cooke asked the Under-Secretary of State for War 
whether he would instruct the Recruiting Committee to prevent 
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further recruiting in coal-mining districts; whether numbers of coal 
miners had enlisted ; and how it was proposed to fill their places. 

Mr. TENNANT: There has been no representation from the Home 
Office or the Board of Trade, or from any responsible body connected 
with the coal-mining industry, that would lead the Army Council to 
suppose that all further recruiting in coal-mining districts generally 
should now cease. The hon. gentleman will therefore pardon me if 
I hesitate to give such instructions merely as a consequence of the 
suggestion which has come from him. I am, of course, aware that the 
coal miners have responded splendidly to the appeals for men which 
have been made; and I am also aware of the importance of the coal- 
mining industry at the present time. I may add that the coal mines in 
South Wales which supply the Navy have been for some time closed 
to recruiting. 

Sir J. D. Rees asked whether the Government were considering the 
need for the suspension of the Eight-Hours Act, in view of the bear- 
ing upon the present crisis of the question of coal production. 

Sir Joun Simon replied that action was being considered, under the 
suggestion of the Departmental Coal Committee on conditions pre- 
vailing in the coal-mining industry due to the war—that owners and 
workmen should confer together and determine to what extent (if at 
all) the Act should be suspended in individual districts. 


LIVERPOOL CORPORATION GAS UNDERTAKING. 





By the Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 3) Bill, which was 
sent forward for third reading by the Unopposed Bills Committee of 
the House of Commons last Thursday, arrangements are made for the 
transfer of the Liverpool Corporation gas undertaking at Fazakerley 
to the Liverpool Gas Company. An agreement to this effect was 
come to when the Company’s Bill was before Parliament early last 
session. In the original Order, clause 15 was (in effect) the old clause 
relating to the manufacture of residual products; but this has been 
struck out, and an addition has been made to clause 14 giving the 
Company in respect of the Fazakerley undertaking power to manufac- 
ture, convert, or prepare, and sell any such residual products. 

Mr. E. Moon, K.C. (the Speaker’s Counsel), pointed out that the 
effect of the amendment was to leave the Liverpool Company in 
possession of the powers which the Corporation had at Fazakerley ; 
and he thought this was desirable. 


—_—e 


ALTRINCHAM GAS BILL. 








The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons last 
Thursday sent this Bill forward for third reading. 


The main objects are to raise £60,000 additional capital and substi- 
tute a calorific test for the existing candle power test. The estimate of 
£60,000 additional capital has been based upon a report by Mr. E. H, 
Stevenson and Mr. Edward Allen (the Chief Engineer to the Liverpool 
Gas Company), and it was anticipated that the expenditure in question 
would be exhausted within twelve years. 

The Bill has already passed the House of Lords. [See “ JourNAL,” 
April 27, p. 216.] 





SKEGNESS GAS BILL. 


This Bill, which has already passed the House of Commons [see 
‘“‘JouRNAL,” March 9g, p. 600] was last Tuesday sent forward for third 
reading by the Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Baker (Messrs. Baker and Co., Parliamentary Agents) said the 
object of the Bill was to purchase the Skegness Gas Company's under- 
taking. The only point to be mentioned was with regard to the 
Treasury capital restriction clause. By this, the Council could not 
raise the necessary money to purchase the works until such consent is 
given—i.e., the consent of the Treasury. It was suggested that this 
might place the Council in a difficult position. It had been agreed, 
however, that the Council should take over the works immediately the 
arbitrator arrived at his award, and should pay interest on the purchase 
money until the amount was actually paid over to the Company. 





SPENNYMOOR AND TUDHOE GAS BILL. 


The Unopposed Bills Committee of the House of Commons last 
Thursday sent forward for third reading the Bill promoted by the 
Spennymoor and Tudhoe Gas Company. 


Mr. H. R. Cripps (Messrs. Dyson and Co., Parliamentary Agents) 

pointed out that, in consequence of the development taking place in 
the Company’s district, it was necessary to secure sanction for raising 
additional capital. The Company, who were incorporated in 1876, 
now asked for the calorific power test and authority to enlarge their 
works and use certain lands now in their possession for the purposes of 
gas manufacture. There were two points which he had to bring before 
the Committee. The first was in connection with clause 33, which 
gives power to the Company to hire-out dynamos, stoves, ranges, &c. 
The Board of Trade had objected to the inclusion of “dynamos.” 
Similar power, however, had been allowed to gas companies in a con- 
siderable number of cases, and had been found very useful indeed. 
The precedents dated from 1906 to 1914, and among them was included 
the South Suburban Gas Company, who secured these powers in the 
session of 1912. 
_ Mr. E. Moon, K.C. (the Speaker’s Counsel), was rather opposed to the 
inclusion of “dynamos” in this connection, and pointed out that it was 
@ question as to whether gas undertakings should be authorized to deal 
in anything except apparatus necessary for the purpose of the consump- 
tion of the gas which was supplied to a consumer. If a dynamo was 
to be supplied in this way, why not a steam-saw ? 

Mr. Cripps pointed out that the dynamo was part of a combined 





plant where it was driven by a gas-engine which was using gas supplied 
by the gas undertaking. 

The CHAIRMAN eventually stated that the Committee saw no objec- 
tion; and the clause was allowed to stand. 

Mr. Cripps then asked for an extension of the time within which the 
amount of stock purchased under the auction clauses must be paid up. 
The standard period was three months; but he asked for an extension 
to twelve months, on the ground that the stock of the Company was 
held almost entirely locally in small amounts, and that the limitation 
of three months tended to restrict the market among the working classes 
in the district. He admitted it was an entirely novel proposition. 

The Cnatrman, however, said that the Committee were not im- 
pressed with the special reason put forward for the amendment, and 
were not inclined to make a precedent. 

The Bill bas already passed the House of Lords [see ‘‘ JouRNAL,” 
March 16, p. 679}. ; 


LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE LIGHTING OF THE PUBLIC STREETS. 











At the Lambeth County Court last Friday, Judge Parry gave a con- 
sidered judgment inan action heard before him, in which George Brown, 
a taxi-cab proprietor, sought to recover damages from the Lambeth 
Borough Council for injuries toa cab. The facts of the case were re- 
corded in the “ JourNnaL ” for May 18, p. 413. 

Judge Parry said on Jan. 6, about eleven o'clock at night, the plaintiff 
was driving a taxi-cab when he came into collision with a refuge in 
the middle of the road, knocking down one of its cast-iron guards and 
damaging the pole of the arc lamp. The plaintiff said this occurred 
owing to the defendants’ negligence in not lighting the refuge. The 
refuge was generally lighted by an arc lamp, which on this date, under 
police regulations, had been considerably darkened. At the moment 
of the accident the plaintiff said that the arc lamp was not alight. He 
was the only witness to this; but he (the Judge) saw no reason to dis- 
believe him. Plaintiff said he was going at eight miles an hour; but 
he thought he was going at a far greater speed from the damage he 
did, although he did not think he was going at an unreasonable speed. 
The arc lamp was lighted and controlled by an Electric Lighting Com- 
pany acting for the defendants. The Company's servants found the 
arc lamp alight at 5.30 on the afternoon of Jan. 6, and again at eleven 
o’clock on the morning of Jan. 7. Some evidence was given as to the 
type of lamp and the mechanism by which it was lighted and extin- 
guished ; but no effort was made to show that it was of inferior con- 
struction, or in any way faulty. After the accident a police officer 
came up aad noticed that the light was out; but his evidence was 
consistent with the defendants’ contention that the collision itself 
extinguished the lamp. He believed the plaintiff's statement that the 
light was out at the time of the accident ; but there was no evidence at 
all to show how it came to be extinguished, or how long it had been 
extinguished, nor was there evidence of negligence on behalf of the 
servants of the defendants or the Electric Light Company in superin- 
tendence, management, or control of the lamp. The general lighting 
of the place was adequate and reasonable, having regard to the police 
requirements under the Order in Council for the Defence of the Realm. 
The fact that the arc lamp was not alight undoubtedly contributed to 
the accident, as did the speed at which the plaintiff was driving. So, 
too, did the general darkening of the surrounding lamps, under the 
Order in Council. He found that the lamp was out at the time of the 
accident, that the lamp being out was not due to any negligence of the 
defendants or their servants, and there was no evidence to show how it 
came about that the lamp was temporarily extinguished. The action 
here was founded on negligence. There was no evidence of any negli- 
gence, and the defendants must succeed. He gave judgment for the 
defendants with costs. 

Mr. Lever, for plaintiff, gave notice that he would appeal against 
the judgment. 

Judge Parry said he should be very pleased to hear that the appeal 
was successful, 








Tiverton Gas-Works Results. 


According to the annual report on the gas undertaking at Tiverton, 
the gas made in the year ended March 31 was 47,991,400 cubic feet, 
being rather less than in the previous year. Of this amount, 41,142,300 
cubic feet were sold by meter (an increase on the year before), and rather 
less was used for public lighting and on the works. The amount un- 
accounted for was also reduced, and was just over 5 per cent. on the 
make. During the year, 25 new ordinary consumers were connected. 
The expenditure on capital account was £864; and the capital in- 
debtedness [out of a total borrowed of £39,313] now stands at £13,046. 
On revenue account the total receipts for the year were fap ; 
while the expenditure was £7488, and the gross profit £2945. After 
payment of interest and other charges, the sum of £25 was left as net 
profit, against £103 in the previous year. This profit has been carried 
to the reserve fund, which now stands at £3065. Since the purchase 
of the undertaking by the Corporation in 1896, the total profits have 
been £45,915. It has been decided to raise the price of gas from 3s. 3d. 
to 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. 





Rise in Price at Ipswich.—The Ipswich Gas Company intimate 
that, owing to the great rise in the cost of coal, other material, and 
labour, the price of gas will be increased 4d. per tooo cubic feet—from 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d.—from the date of reading the meter-indices for the 
June quarter. The rate of supply through slot-meters will not be 
altered ; but rebates which have been made to the consumers will be 





discontinued. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BRADFORD CORPORATION GAS DEPARTMENT. 


Report by the Engineer on the Year’s Working. 

There was presented to the Bradford Corporation Gas Committee 
last Friday, by Mr..Charles Wood, the Engineer and Manager, his 
report and statistics dealing with the working of the undertaking for 
the year ended March 31 last. 


In opening his report, Mr. Wood says it is necessary briefly to draw 
attention to the serious effects the war bas already had upon the gas 
undertaking. At the beginning of the financial year, prospects were 
bright. There was a start with an increased output; and there was 
reason to hope it would be possible to reduce the price of gas during 
the present year. The war has entirely upset calculations. Although 
they managed in September to place contracts for coal at reduced 
prices, the difficulties of getting deliveries during the winter and the 
great cost of handling it have increased the average total cost on 
the year by 5d. per ton. The stoppage of practically the whole of the 
coke export to the Continent caused a fall of many shillings per ton in 
the prices obtainable for the department’s surplus. Oncoke alone the 
sum lost is over {10,000. Almost all the pitch made from the tar at 
Bradford has hitherto been sent to Belgium and that part of North- 
Western France now occupied by the enemy. This trade has been 
entirely stopped, and pitch is practically unsaleable at present. 
The undertaking lost £3500 on this account. Less gas has been 
sold owing to the war, this making a difference of at least £3500. 
The cost of nearly everything used has gone up. Team labour 
has cost {1600 more, and rates of wages were advanced during 
the year to the extent of £3200. New work had to be cur- 
tailed as much as possible during the latter part of the year, 
and the whole of the cost of the new mains and plant that were 
absolutely necessary had to be charged to revenue account. Conse- 
quently the item of repairs and maintenance is considerably increased. 
Allowances to soldiers’ dependants amounted to £923 ; while £563 was 
paid in war bonus. Against all this there is only the gratifying saving 
of over {8000 in the sinking fund contribution, due to the new method 
of repayment. Altogether, therefore, it is not surprising that the 
balance-sheet for the year shows a net loss of £14,499, or less than 
£13,7co worse than in the previous year. 

The total quantity of gas produced during the year was 2,237,117,000 
cubic feet ; being a decrease of 24,236,000 cubic feet, or 1°07 per cent., 
compared with the previous year. The gas sold—including 175,898,000 
cubic feet used in the public lamps—amounted to 2,043,661,000 cubic 
feet, being a decrease of 2:70 per cent. The following table gives the 
quantities of gas sold in the different districts during the year ended 
December last, and the preceding year (1913). For purposes of com- 
parison, the figures for 1899 are also shown ; this period being prior to 
the taking over of the North Bierley, Clayton, Eccleshill, Idle, and 
Heaton districts :— 





























, | Increase| Increase 
Districts Within the Years ended 31st December. | During | During 
ity | | One 25 
1899. | 1913. 1914. | Year. Years. 
Thousands | Thousands. Thousands.|Per Cent.| Per Cent. 
Bradford (old district 
and including Ripley- | 
ville) <2 1,531,517 | 1,593,814 | 1,513,542 | 5°03* x sy" 
North Bierley . 56,371 | 104,115 104,614 | 0°27 85°58 
Clayton . 33,129 | 52,455 53,681 | 2°33 | 62°03 
Eccleshill | 22,884 36,778 37,718 | 2°55 64 82 
Idle . - 1 +| 30,860] 55,615 54,793 | 1°47" | 77°55 
Heaton and Frizing- | 
hall,about . . . | 22,500 32,667 32,393 | 0°83* | 43°96 
| 
Districts Without the | 
ity. | | 
North Bierley . 14,654 23,009 23,975 | 4°19 63°60 
a | 33,845 | 35,649 37,614 | 5°51 Il‘I3 
=’ oon * Decrease, eset Vek St tk pede 


During the year ended March 31 last, 194,846 tons of coal and 
cannel were carbonized. Practically the same proportion of cannel 
was used as last year. The average cost of the coal and cannel car- 
bonized—including cartage and handling—was 13s. 5°43d. per ton; 
the figure for the preceding year being 13s. o°85d. There were 
292 lbs. of coal carbonized per ordinary retort charged, or 3 lbs. less 
than last year. As the vertical retorts at Thornton Road are charged 
continuously, they are excluded. The average quantity of gas made 
per ton of coal was 11,481 cubic feet, being 239 feet more than last year. 
This increase is all due to the improved results from the vertical retorts 
at the Thornton Road works. 

Dealing with the actual revenue account for the year, the total 
salaries for manufacture, distribution, and management amounted to 
£6153, being an increase of £237. Carbonizing wages absorbed 
£25,205, an increase of £336. Coal cost £131,065, or £1582 less; and 
the expenditure on purification was £3308, a decrease of £202. The 
sum of £33,543 was spent on repairs and maintenance of works, being 
£1986 less. The repairs to mains and services—including the cost of 
new services—as well as the cost of some mains that would ordinarily 
have been charged to capital, amounted to £8976, an increase of 
£1785. There was spent £859 on repairs and maintenance of meters, 
or {108 less. Meter inspection cost £4344, or an increase of £166. 
The Finance Committee’s charges for administration and collection of 
accounts were £1700, being the same as for several years past. Mis- 
cellaneous expenses amounted to £1049, showing a decrease of £295. 
Stationery cost £765, or £35 more; and bad debts, which amounted 
to £739, show an increase of f101. The amount paid for rents— 
principally ground rents—was £646, or £3 more, There was paid 








£15,479 for rates, or £492 more. The stoves and fittings department 
cost £10,250; and the revenue from this department was £6693, leav- 
ing the net cost at £3557. This increased expenditure is mainly due 
to the outlay incurred on the new show-rooms, stores, and the develop- 
ment of the business. 

The following are the main items of income: £192,146 was received 
for gas, being a decrease of £4005, chiefly due to the war. Meter- 
rents produced £2942, or £138 more. Coke yielded £35,575, or 
£10,505 less, for the reasons already stated. Tar brought in £18,009, 
being a decrease of £3492; ammoniacal liquor produced £15,436, a 
decrease of £2828 ; while from the sale of spent oxide to the chemical 
works there was obtained £3193, an increase of £873. The cost of 
coal, less residuals (excluding profit on the chemical-works) was 
£51,322, being £13,421 worse than last year. Purification, lessrevenue 
from spent oxide, cost £115, or £1075 less. Rents received 
amounted to f1018, or £153 less. The gross profit on the chemical- 
works—including the profit on the sale of ammoniacal liquor—was 
£5347, as against £4450 last year. 

The gross or trading profit for the year amounted to £35,382, being 
£21,979 less than for the previous year. Interest on loans, &c., 
amounted to £26,528, which is a decrease of £781. Income-tax was 
£997 more; while the sinking fund contribution of £19,120 shows a 
decrease of £8561. The net loss is £14,499. 

During the year the sum of £21,829 has been spent on capital ac- 
count. This amount is made up of £2497 on new mains, £597 on the 
vertical retort installation at Thornton Road, and £18,735 on the ver- 
tical retort installation at the Birkshall works. The total expenditure 
on capital account to the end of the year was £1,234,236, of which 
£501,034 has already been repaid, in addition to a balance of £23,519 
remaining to the credit of the sinking fund account. 

There was received the usual contribution from the Finance Com- 
mittee of £27,500 towards the cost of street lighting, which has cost 
£7972 in addition. The amount paid to the department for the gas 
used in the lamps works out at 1s. 0°87d. per 1000 cubic feet. 

The average cost of the gas per 1000 cubic feet in the holders has 
risen to 12°551d. The average illuminating and calorific power of the 
gas supplied during the year has been maintained well above the 
standard, and the purity has been further improved. 

The total outstanding debt of the gas undertaking on March 31 last 
was {700,57t. The gross or trading profit made during the year was 
£35,382, which is equal to 5°05 per cent. upon the present actual debt. 


The following are some of the items from the working statement for 
the past year ; the figures for 1914 being given for comparison. 


1914. 1915. 
Coal and cannel carbonized, tons 202,956 194,846 
Cannel carbonized, per cent. 3°23 3°28 
Costofcoal,perton ... . 13/0°85 13/5°43 
Gas made, cubic feet, thousands . 2,261,353 2,237,117 
5 »» per ton of coal ee 11,142 11,481 
Retorts charged (excluding Thornton 
re ne re 1,102,765 
Gas used by public lamps, thousands . 174,904 175,898 
s, accounted for, thousands . 2,100,495 2,043,661 
ee a », per ton of coal . 10,376 10,488 
“ es », percent. on make. 92°89 QgI°35 
Gas unaccounted for, percent.on make 7°11 8°65 


The analysis of the accounts shows that the net cost of gas was 
£156,765, or 18°41d. per 1000 cubic feet sold, compared with £138,790, 
or 15 858d. per 1000 feet sold, in the previous year. 


GAS MAKE AND PRICE AT OSSETT. 





The New Vertical Retort Plant. 
The minutes of the Gas Committee which were submitted at the 
last monthly meeting of the Ossett Town Council contained several 


matters of interest. The Gas Manager (Mr. A. E. Mottram) stated 
that during April 1 and May 27 the quantity of gas made was 18,047,000 
cubic feet, which was an increase of 918,000 feet over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The average make per ton of coal was 13,967 
cubic feet, against 11,208 feet last year. During the past month the 
average make was 14,100 feet. Mr. Mottram also made the following 
report upon a three days’ working test at the end of May on the new 
vertical retort plant. 

The coal carbonized consisted of Terry, Greaves, and Co.’s Lupset 
coal, Low Laithes Gawthorpe nuts, E. Lister Kaye’s new hards, and 
Barnsley Main coal. 

Coal carbonized, 41 tons 10 cwt.; gas made, 606,000 cubic feet ; 
gas made per ton, 14,602 cubic feet ; calorific value, 599°5 B.Th.U. ; 
candle power, 15*1; foot-candles per ton, 220,490 ; standard sperm 
candles per ton, 44,098; sperm per ton, 755 lbs.; total heat value 
per ton, 8,753,899 B.Th.U. ; steaming, 3 hours; coke and breeze 
made per ton, 13:9 cwt. ; coke and breeze made per ton, 69°6 per 
cent. ; coke and breeze available for sale, 10°5 cwt. ; coke as fuel 
per ton of coal, 16°4 per cent. Gas analysis: Carbondioxide, 2°39 
per cent; hydrocarbon, 3°46; oxygen, 0°48; hydrogen, 47°10; cCar- 
bon monoxide, 6 0g; methane, 31°88 ; nitrogen, 8-60. 

I am not able to measure the tar and liquor made per ton of coal 
during so short a test as this. It all runs together into one big well, 
so I can only take it over a period ; and so far as I can estimate it 1s 
satisfactory. We have no complaints from consumers of stopped 
services from naphthalene ; and we used to have a dozen or more a 
day. Iam pleased to report that the installation is working very 
satisfactorily, and we are getting a big make of gas of a constant high 
calorific value ; a total heat value of over 8 million B.Th.U. per ton 
being the highest I have yet seen recorded. 


The report was adopted ; and it was resolved that the works be now 
taken over from the Contractors. 

It was also decided that the price of gas be increased 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet, and that the discount allowed for gas for heating, cooking, 
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and power purposes be reduced from 25 to 15 per cent.; the altera- 
tions to take effect from July 1. 

Mr. Rosinson, in proposing the confirmation of the minutes, said he 
thought the report on the test of the new retorts would be satisfactory 
to every reasonable man who considered it without prejudice. It was 
not only a test, but a standard that would have to be maintained. The 
test demonstrated the capacity of the works; and it would be left to 
the management to prove its worth by continuing the striking and ex- 
traordinary results which had been obtained. When they made their 
final selection of the system to be installed, the guarantees of the firm 
tendering were regarded as of great importance. The guarantee given 
by Messrs. Leech, Goodall, and Co., upon which all the figures given 
to the public had been based, was by far the best. They guaranteed 
that from the coal that was being used regularly they would give 
14,000 cubic feet of gas per ton, of 15-candle power and 500 B.Th.U. 
Each of the particulars had been exceeded—the candle power of the gas 
only slightly, but the calorific value by 99 units, and the quantity 
per ton by 602 cubic feet. The other results of the test, which were 
technical and scientific, were satisfactory to the Manager. The plant 
was well built, of good and tested materials. The heats had been 
brought up very slowly indeed, and the retorts and settings had stood 
the test exceptionally well ; there being no sign of any weakness or 
defect. The works had been started without the slightest hitch, and 
were working like a clock, perfect in every particular and satisfactory 
to all parties concerned. He had great faith in the installation, despite 
all that had been said to the contrary. With fair conditions—he did 
not say favourable conditions—the plant would do all that had been 
claimed for it. Mentioning the proposed expenditure of £700 on 
a tar-distilling plant, Mr. Robinson said that for years they had been 
more or less in the hands of the chemical people in regard to tar, 
though at the same time they used a considerable quantity in their 
own area. It seemed to him to be quite possible to use the whole of 
their tar within the area of gas supply, if arrangements could be 
made. The Committee had gone into this matter. For the outlay of 
£700 it was thought that they could effect a substantial saving. In 
regard to the increase in the price of gas, he regretted the necessity of 
its but they were absolutely driven to it by causes that were altogether 
beyond their control. Two things had created the situation—one the 
tremendous increase in the price of coal, and the other the great re- 
duction in the value of residuals. Usually coal and residuals rose and 
fell together; but in the present abnormal circumstances they had 
parted company. Coal had gone up, and residuals, with the exception 
of coke, had gone down. There was no option but to increase the 
price by 6d. per 1000 cubic feet, and reduce the discount by 10 per 
cent. Some undertakings in the district had met the situation by 
drawing upon their reserve funds. Considering the size of their 
capital, their obligations, and prospects, their reserve fund of £5000 
was too small to draw upon for this purpose. He was sorry the 
balance-sheet for last year was not ready: but, roughly speaking, they 
had a profit of £50. From August to April they lost £1550 on the 
residuals. The contracts for tar and liquor at the beginning of the war 





were either suspended or broken, and they had to make the best 
termsthey could. There was practically no demand for coke, and they 
reduced the price to local consumers by 2s, 6d. per ton and sold some 
of the surplus at a ridiculous price. They were absolutely compelled 
to do it, having no room to store it. This deficiency had been partly 
met by the suspension of the sinking fund to the extent of £1134; but 
this was a method of relief that they could not takeagain. The situation 
was that in the present year they would want {1910 more for sinking 
fund, £150 more for war allowances, / 300 for war bonuses, / 100 increase 
of wages, and {20c forincreasedintereston loans. Then they were com- 
mitted to the repair of a gasholder ata cost of £400. As to coal, they 
had bought 12,000 tons at 6s. per ton advance, which meant / 3600 in- 
crease, and 2500 tons at 5s. advance, which came to £625 increase, or 
a total increased expenditure of £7285. All of the 14,500 tons of coal 
would not be used within the year; but against this they would get 
only three-quarters of a year of the increased price, and there was a 
margin that would more or less equalize this matter. On the other 
side, they estimated to save £1009 in stokers’ wages, and £1250 from 
the increased quantity of gas they would get from the coal ; they would 
save {100 in storeroom wages; and hoped to get £800 more from the 
tar, liquor, and coke. The increase of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet would 
bring in £3525, and the reduction of the discount would give them 
£320, or atotal of £6995, or £290 less than the estimated expenditure. 
If it could be shown that a less increase in the price would do, he 
would be glad to agree, but he had done the best in the circumstances. 
With regard to discounts, he thought that any opposition there was 
would turn upon this. Not to do it would be unfair to the rest of the 
consumers. If they raised the price by 6d., without reducing the dis- 
count, those who used gas for cooking, heating, and power would only 
pay 44d. of the increase. In ordinary circumstances it would have 
been unfair to alter the basis of discount, but it was only fair under the 
present conditions. He wanted to disabuse anybody’s mind that the 
new works were responsible for any part of the increased price. They 
had nothing to do with it. On the contrary, they had saved the situa- 
tion. They saved {1000 in stokers’ wages and £1250 in the increased 
quantity of gas; and this £2250 left a subtantial margin after paying 
interest and sinking fund on the new works. They would require 
3000 tons less coal to make the same quantity of gas, They would 
save the 6s. per ton on this 3000 tons, which was £900, and residuals 
were not worth within 2s. per ton of coal of their value a year ago. 
Had it not been for the new installation, they would have had to increase 
the price of gas to a larger extent. 

Mr. FritH said that he at one time thought thé best way was to dip 
into the reserve fund, which was set aside for abnormal times ; but no 
one knew how long the present conditions would last, and he had 
changed his mind. At present people in Ossett were working full time 
and earning good wages, and for the moment were in a position to pay 
this slight increase. The increased make of gas, on the basis of 14,600 
feet per ton of coal, came to 7s. 3d. per ton, which more than equalled 
the increased cost of coal. In addition to this, the increase in the 
price of coke was equal to rod. per ton of coal; so that coal was not 
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going to cost 6d. per 1000 cubic feet more. 
duction in the discount. 

Mr. Peace alluded to Mr. Robinson's expectation that, given fair 
conditions, the new works would do good work, and said he wondered 
whether the Chairman was safeguarding himself by speaking of fair 
conditions. Was there going to be some inferior coal that would 
enable him to say that they would not have fair conditions? As to 
coal, chairmen of gas committees had been blaming the miners for the 
increased cost; but the increase of 6s. per ton had not been put on the 
basis of wages at all. The miners were getting 3s. 2}d. per ton, and 
the recent 154 per cent. (which was reckoned on 1s. 8d., plus 65 per 
cent., total 2s. 9d.) came to 54d. So that, while the miners were get 
ting 5}d. the colliery owners had increased the price by 6s. He would 
like some of the critics to be sentenced to six months in the pit. The 
increased price was not going into the pockets of the miners at all, and 
the public must look out, for when the colliery owners were getting 
these advanced prices the miners would want another advance in wages. 
It was no time for either masters or men to fleece the public, but was 
a time for all to make sacrifice and to do the best for the country. 

The minutes were then adopted. 


SMETHWICK GAS UNDERTAKING. 


He also supported the re- 





In a report issued on Saturday, the Smethwick Gas Committee state 
that, for the financial year ended March 31, there was a net profit on 
the working of the undertaking of £5511, from which has been provided 
a contribution to public lighting and the district rate of £4173, and a 
contribution to the Free Library Committee of £50, leaving a surplus 
of £1288 to be carried to depreciation and extension fund account. 


The Committee have decided to further increase the price of gas in 
the borough. From and after the June quarterly readings of the 
meters, the price to all classes of consumers through ordinary meters will 
be increased by 3d. per 1000 cubic feet (in addition to the increase of 
2d. passed by the Council in February). The quantity of gas supplied 
through prepayment meters will be 28 cubic feet for 1d., with a rebate 
on the collection of 74 per cent., instead of 30 cubic feet net. This 
represents an increase of slightly more than 34d. per 1000 feet. The 
Committee state that the rise is mainly due to the fact that they have 
accepted a number of tenders for coal at an increase of 6s. a ton over 
last year’s prices. 

At the next meeting of the Council, Mr. Morris will move the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘‘ That for the future the annual contribution out of 
the gas profits in aid of the general district rate be discontinued, and 
that in lieu thereof the Committee be authorized to undertake free of 
charge to the Council the whole of the public lighting of the borough, 
including all expenses connected with lighting and maintaining the 
public lamps.” 





FATAL BURNING ACCIDENT AT FARNHAM. 


Man and Horse Fall into a Trench. 


The Coroner for West Surrey (Mr. G. H. White) a few days ago held 
an inquiry into the death, which occurred under extraordinary circum- 
stances, of Albert Masters, a drayman employed by Messrs. Watney, 
Combe, Reid, and Co., who was burnt to death in a gas-trench at 
Farnham. Deceased, with his van, was returning home from a round, 
somewhat after eleven o'clock on the night of the accident, when he 
came to a trench in connection with a new gas-main which the Farn- 
ham Gas and Electricity Company are laying along East Street. 
Apparently, the horse collided with a barrier placed at the end of the 
trench, with the result that both man and horse were precipitated into 
the excavation. The horse in its struggles must have broken the con- 
nection between the new and the old mains; for suddenly an immense 
flame was seen to shoot up into the air. A witness stated that she saw 
Masters striving to get out of the trench ; but when the first assistance 
arrived, nothing could be seen of him, though the horse was still alive. 
The heat from the flames rendered it impossible to do anything until 
the supply of gas had been cut off. Subsequently the horse was shot, 
and the body of the man, in a terribly burned condition, was recovered 
from the trench. 

The first witness was the Matron at the Cottage Hospital close by, 
who said that about 11.25 she heard a crash outside the hospital. 
Then there was silence, and later she heard a horse plunging and a 
man trying three times to quieten it. He then shouted for help. 
Looking through the window, she saw flames shoot up, and the man 
in the middle of them. His face was turned towards her; and he 
appeared to be struggling to get out of the trench. She telephoned to 
the police. Lately the street-lamps had not been lighted; but she had 
seen the lights at the trench every night. The flames shot up about 
five or six minutes after she heard the crash. 

Lieutenant Hillman said he passed the trench on his motor cycle 
previous to the accident, and stopped further on to mend a puncture. 
The van passed him there, travelling at an ordinary speed. On seeing 
the fire he ran towards it. The van was burning furiously. He saw 
the horse struggling in the trench, but could not see the driver. On 
account of the terrific heat it was impossible to approach nearer than 
four yards. The trench was lighted as he passed it ; the lamps being 
set on the piled-up earth, so far as he noticed. A quarter-of-an-hour, 
he thought, elapsed before the fire was put out. 

The night watchman, a man named John Cook, in the employ of Mr. 
Norris, the contractor for the trench-work, explained where the lamps 
were fixed on the night of the accident. He said he was 73 years 
of age, and being a cripple was unable to render any assistance. At 
11 o'clock he patrolled the trench, and saw the lights burning clearly. 
There was only one red light on the end of the barrier nearest the crown 
of the road at the spot where the horse walked into the trench. There 
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was no light on the driver’s proper side of the road. He had mentioned 
to the foreman that there ought to be some more lights; but he was not 
supplied with more until after the accident. ™ 

A mainlayer in the service of the Gas Company said the Company 
had nothing to do with the excavating of the trench; they were simply 
laying the pipes. He was working at the job on the day in question ; 
and they finished up exactly at the spot where the accident happened. 
The length of open trench was 40 yards. At the end of the day’s work, 
the new and old mains were connected up; and the only explanation 
he could give of the connection giving way was that the horse, in fall- 
ing into the trench, kicked, and so released the connecting joint. When 
he first heard of the accident, at about 12 o’clock, the gas had been 
turned off, and the fire was extinguished. He could not say if any 
delay had taken place. 

A police-constable gave evidence to the effect that the next day he 
examined the spot, and found the remains of a hurricane lamp at the 
back of the trench. 

In returning a verdict of ‘Accidental death,” the Jury made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: (1) That there should be more headlights 
at each end of the trench. (2) That a substantial barrier should be 
kept at least 16 feet from each end of the excavations. (3) That a 
watchman ought to be kept at the end of the trench from which the 
traffic is approaching. (4) That the street-lamps should be kept lighted 
in the neighbourhood of street excavations. 





ENEMY PATENT RIGHTS. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
(Temporary Rules) Act, 1914, any person may apply to have any 
of the hereunder patents revoked or suspended, providing that such 
person applying can satisfy the Board, or any person whom they may 
appoint for the purpose, that the patentee or licensee is the subject of 
a state at war with His Majesty, that such person applying intends to 
manufacture, and that such revocation isin the general interests of the 
country or of a trade. The following list of patentsgranted to German 
and Austrian subjects has been specially compiled for the “ JourNaL” 
by Messrs. Hughes and Young, Limited, Patent Agents, 55 and 56, 


Chancery Lane, London, W.C., who will furnish readers with any 
further information they may require. 


2288 (1914).—E. Hartman, “ Obtaining high vacua.” 

3384 (1914).—C. JEIDEL, “ Lighting gas-burners.” 

3433 (1914).—J. FLEIscHER, “‘ Gas-radiators.” 

3635 (1914).—BERLIN-ANHALTISCHE MASCHINENBAU AKT, GESEL, 
“Tank covers; gasholders.” 

3866 (1914),—BUNTE AND REMMLER, “ Incandescent gas-lamps.” 

3885 (1914).—E. Nigs, “ Gas analysis.” 





Gas-Works Results at Stourbridge. 


In his tenth annual report to the Stourbridge Urban District Coun- 
cil, Mr. Charles H. Webb, M.Sc. (the Gas Manager), says the sales 
of gas show increases under all headings (excepting public lighting), 
amounting to nearly 7,000,000 cubic feet. The quantity of gas made 
in the year was 256,767,000 cubic feet. An increase in the gas used 
on works is due to two 50 B H.P. gas-engines installed for the genera- 
tion of electricity. The gas unaccounted for has been further reduced 
by 4 per cent., to 8:02 per cent. The coal gas made per ton of coal 
carbonized amounted to 12,866 cubic feet. The retort-house machinery 
has been in operation during the whole of the year, and has resulted in 
great economy in both coal consumption and cost of. operating. The 
revenue account shows increased income from sales of gas and meter 
and stove rental, but decreases from coke, tar, and sulphate of am- 
monia. These decreases are due to a heavy “slump” which took 
place in residuals last summer, and also to the smaller quantities 
made; the amount of coal consumed in the year having been consider- 
ably less than before. The net proceeds of residuals equalled 64°58 per 
cent. on the cost of coal and oil. The expenditure for the year was 
also much reduced, except for repair and maintenance of works, under 
which heading there was an extra outlay of nearly £800 on the repair 
of No.1 gasholder. The gross profit isincreased to £12,098 ; and after 
making the usual deductions of income-tax, annual instalments, and 
interest, the surplus is £3228, an increase of £200. During the year 
there were fixed 16 ordinary and 55 prepayment meters, 203 cookers, 
and 148 gas fires, geysers, andheaters. A high-pressure main for shop 
lighting in the High Street was laid last Autumn; but, owing to the 
war, there has been a very small demand for lamps. 


inn 


Malta and Mediterranean Gas Company, Limited.—In the report 
which is to be presented at the annual meeting of the Company next 
Tuesday, it is stated that the balance of the general revenue account is 
£7335. The Directors recommend the payment of the usual dividends 
on the first and second preference capital, and a dividend of 4 per cent. 
(free of income-tax) on the ordinary capital—making, with the interim 
dividend paid in December last, 6 per cent. for the year—leaving a 
balance of £2420 to be carried forward. 

Dearer Gas at Teignmouth.—At the last Tuesday meeting of the 
Teignmouth District Council, it was recommended that as from June 24 
the price of gas be increased to ordinary consumers from 3s. 3d. to 
3S. 9d. per 1000 cubic feet ; slot-mete. users to have 18 cubic feet for 
1d. Mr. French said they would be paying £1800 more for coal this 
year than last; and the increased price would only allow of their 
carrying on the gas-works at a slight loss. In 1906, when coal was 
15S. 3d. per ton, gas was 3s. 1od.; and during this year, with coal at 
30s. 3d. per ton, and £1800 more being paid for it, gas would be only 
38. gd. per 1000 feet. Mr. Turpin remarked that, even at the increased 
price, gas consumers in Teignmouth would be better off than those of 
most towns of the same size. The recommendation was adopted. 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondents. 
Saturday. 


The Dundee Town Council have approved of the recommendation 
of the Gas Committee, that the price of gas for the current year be 
increased 7d. per 1000 cubic feet. Treasurer Soutar pointed out that 
figures from other towns in Scotland showed the. increase in Dundee 
was not one which called for comment. Mr. Noble (the Convener of 
the Gas Committee) remarked that, owing to the foresight of the man- 
agement, they were able to buy coal at a most favourable figure. At 
the present time they were to some extent holding their hand as regards 
the coal supply ; and he thought Dundee had great credit for having 
initiated the policy which was now being pursued by the Government. 
They were the first to call attention to the critical position in which all 
coal users were being placed ; and he had no doubt that in five or six 
weeks they would see a different price quoted for coal. 

There was considered at the last meeting of the Kilmarnock Town 
Council a minute of the Gas Committee to the effect that it had been 
agreed that the work of fitting in all classes of gas cooking and heating 
appliances be let out among the plumbers in the town—being divided 
into districts as might be arranged. Half the number of master 
plumbers would be chosen each year, among whom the work would 
be divided ; the other half getting their share of the work during the 
succeeding year. The arrangement would be worked in co-operation 
with the Master Plumbers’ Association. Bailie Climie stigmatized the 
arrangement as a reactionary step, and advocated direct employment. 
Bailie Davie said the advantage they gained by an arrangement with 
the Master Plumbers’ Association was that the latter had jobs for their 
men to go to in the mornings, and could therefore send them to do 
fitting work at convenient times. He moved the adoption of the 
minute, which was approved by a large majority—only three voting for 
an amendment to let the Gas Committee continue to do the work as 
heretofore. 

In his report for the year ended May 15 last, Mr. James Bell, the 
Manager of the Kirkintilloch Gas-Works, states that the quantity of 
coal carbonized amounted to 7900 tons, or 275 tons less than in the 
preceding year. On the other hand, the amount of gas made was 
84,840,000 cubic feet, which was an increase of 4,840,000 cubic feet, 
equivalent to 6:05 percent. The yield of gas per ton of coal carbon- 
ized was the best recorded in the history of the undeftaking—1o0,739 
cubic feet, compared with 9785 cubic feet in the previous year. The 
average price paid for coal was 1s. perton less; but the reduced mar- 
ket value of residual products neutralized all benefit from this saving. 
The revenue derived from the sale of residual products amounted to 
£3986, against £4436 the previous year. This represents 86°84 per 
cent. of the cost of coal. The coke produced for sale equalled 9°61 
cwt. per ton of coal carbonized, as compared with 8°64 cwt. Wages 





paid (including salaries) were equal to 6:47d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas 
made, against 6 66d. The net cost of materials and wages per 1000 
cubic feet for the year works out at 89d., against 9°16d. During the 
year 72 new consumers were added. Among the new work carried 
out was the completion of a high-pressure distribution scheme for the 
district of South Lenzie. 

An expenditure of about £6000 is to be made by the Cupar Gas 
Company. Vertical retorts will be installed, and a commencement is 
shortly to be made with the building of a retort-house and other work. 
The extensions are under the supervision of Mr. J. Macpherson, the 
Gas Manager. 

It was stated in a local paper that last Sunday a slight breakdown in 
the plant at the Dundee Gas-Works, occasioned considerable incon- 
venience. Repairs were being carried out on the valves, and the pres- 
sure was checked, with the result that the supply ceased. The stoppage 
occurred between 9 and 10 o’clock in the morning ; but fortunately 
the breakdown was not ofa serious nature—the supply only being off 
for about ten minutes. 

At Barrhead, the Clyde Valley Electric Power Company, Limited, 
have been doing their level-best to secure the street lighting of the 
town ; but, after careful consideration, the Council have decided to 
light the streets with gas—using Messrs. Alder and Mackay’s lanterns 
and the “A. & M.” automatic controller. The number required will 
be about 300. 


Profitable Coke-Oven Gas at Middlesbrough. 

Under the heading of ‘“‘Good News for Gas Consumers,” a local 
paper reports that, when moving the adoption of the Gas Committee’s 
minutes by the Middlesbrough Town Council, Mr. Calvert made an 
interesting statement as to the finances of the gas-works. He showed 
how they had had to face a diminished income, the consumption of gas 
having fallen 10 per cent., in spite of the inclusion of North Ormesby 
within the area of supply—this reduction, of course, being due to the 
lighting restrictions. In addition, the price of coal had advanced 
8s. per ton; and placing the gas-works requirements in a normal year 
at 50,000 tons, this would have involved an increased expenditure of 
£20,000. Had they, therefore, been in the position of other gas 
undertakings, they would have had to increase the price of gas at least 
6d. per 1000 cubic feet. If they had paid their way, the increase would 
have had to be 1od.; but at least the Committee would have had to 
increase the price by 6d. He then went on to refer to the scheme now 
actually in operation for the utilization of coke-oven gas. The effect 
of this, he said, was that they had no need to increase the price of gas; 
and during the next twelve months he estimated that they would effect 
a saving of at least £27,000. He did not suggest that this would go 
into the coffers of the Corporation; but the consumers would certainly 
have had to pay the bulk of this sum in an increased price of gas. In 
conclusion, he held out the hope on the restoration of peace of a pro- 
bable reduction in the price of gas. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, June 21. 
There is no change to record in the market for tar products, and 
values generally remain about the same as last reported. 
Sulphate of ammonia continues to improve, and the present value of 
25 per cent. quality, for delivery down to June next, is £13 12s. 6d. per 
ton, net and naked, at makers’ works. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 


June 21. 

There is little alteration in the markets for tar products. Pitch re- 
mains steady, and makers are still looking for better prices. Solvent 
naphthas are still in very good demand, and high prices are being 
obtained. Creosote is quiet, and contracts are spoke of at very reason- 
able prices. The inquiry for crude carbolic is very good for both 
prompt and forward delivery, and makers are asking high figures. 

The average values of gas-works products during the past week 
were: Gas-works coal tar, 23s. to 27s. Pitch, East Coast, 22s. 
to 23s. per ton; Norfolk, Suffolk, and Humber ports, 19s, to 20s. ; 
West Coast, 20s. to 21s. Manchester; 21s. to 21s. 6d. Liver- 
pool ; 23s. to 24s. Clyde. Benzol, 90 per cent., naked, North, 
ro4d. to 11d. ; 50-90 per cent., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. Crude naphtha, in bulk, 
North, 6d. to 64d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 11d. to 2s. 
Heavy naphtha, naked, North, ts. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, 
North, 3d. to 34d. Heavy oils, in bulk, 33d. to 4d. Carbolic acid, 
casks included, 60 per cent., East and West Coasts, 3s. 6d. Naph- 
thalene, {8 to £16; salts, 75s. to 80s., bags included. Anthracene, 
“A” quality, 2d. per unit; “‘B” quality, nominally 3d. 


Sulphate of Ammonia in the Provinces. 


LIVERPOOL, June 19. 

During the past week the market for this article has continued 
steadily on its upward course, and all parcels offered for sale have 
been keenly competed for. The inquiry for shipment to British Pos- 
sessions and to the Dutch East Indies has been well maintained, in 
addition to which the United States have shown more interest in sup- 
plies from Great Britain. To-day’s quotations are £14 per ton f.o.b. 
Hull, £14 2s. 6d. f.o.b. Liverpool, and {14 5s. f.o.b. Leith. There 
has been renewed activity in the forward position, and it has transpired 
that producers have realized £14 7s. 6d. f.o.b. Liverpool, and £14 ros. 


per ton f.a.s. Leith for both July-December this year and January- 
June next year. 





Nitrate of Soda. 
The tone of this market is quiet, and the spot value of ordinary 


quality has fallen to 12s, 14d. per cwt., but refined is unchanged at 
12s. 6d. per cwt. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

From another source it is reported that the market has been very 
steady throughout the past week, and improved prices have been paid 
at several ports. Outside London, makes are quoted at {13 5s. to 
£13 6s. 3d. ; Hull, £13 17s. 6d. to £14; Leith, £14 5s. ; Liverpool, 
£14 to £14 2s, 6d. ;.and Middlesbrough, £13 17s. 6d. to £14. 





COAL TRADE REPORT. 
Northern Coal Trade. 7 “ 


The coal trade is still quiet; the refusal of licences from time to 
time impeding the export trade, and interfering with the regular work- 
ing of collieries. This is most seen in steam coals; for the largest 
proportion is usually exported, and this is the chief season for that 
trade. Best Northumbrian steam coals are quiet at from 20s. to 21s. 
per ton f.o.b. ; second-class steams are 18s. to 19s. per ton; and steam 
smalls are from 14s. 6d. to 17s. per ton. It will be seen therefore that 
prices are generally a little easier. Production at the collieries is fair, 
when the drain of men from the pits tothe Armyis bornein mind. In 
the gas coal trade, the shipments are relatively good, especially to the 
Metropolis and to some of the French ports. For best Durham gas 
coals the price is maintained at 20s. to 21s. per ton f.o.b. ; second- 
class gas coals are about 18s. to 19s. perton ; and for “‘ Wear Specials,” 
the quotation is about 23s. to 24s. per ton f.o.b., with a fairly good 
inquiry. It is reported that a quantity of best gas coals has been sold 
for delivery over the rest of this year at 20s. to 21s. per ton f.o.b.; and 
this probably indicates the range of prices that would be quoted for 
any contracts for this period. The rate of freights continues firm. 
That for gas coal, Tyne to London, is from 7s. 3d. to 7s. 6d., and to 
other ports in proportion ; and the tendency in the last two or three 
days has been towards a slight advance. In coke, there is a good 
demand. Gas coke is now in only moderate production, with stocks 
that are generally limited. Good gas coke is now quoted from 22s. to 
23S. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


Gas Profits in Aid of Rates.—The Manchester and Salford Trades 
and Labour Council, at their last meeting, passed a resolution emphati- 
cally protesting against the action of the Manchester and Salford Cor- 
porations in raising the price of gas, and expressing the belief that 
municipal undertakings should be used for the production of commodi- 
ties at cost price, and not for the purpose of subsidizing rates. It was 
declared that no protest against this procedure was too strong at a time 
when the poor population of the two districts were struggling against 
the increased cost of living. 
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SHEFFIELD CORPORATION WATER UNDERTAKING. 


The Past Year’s Working. 


The annual report and statement of accounts of the Sheffield Corpo- 
ration Water-Works, for the year ended March 25 last, which have been 
issued by the General Manager (Mr. William Terrey), show that the 
total income from all sources was £202,051, being an increase of £3231, 
or 1°62 per cent., over the preceding year. The expenses of mainte- 
nance and management amounted to £49,680, or an increase of £1460, 
of which £1274 was in respect of the Derwent supply. The gross 
profit, at £152,371, is more by £1771 than that of the preceding year. 
After meeting interest charges, there is a net profit on the year’s working 
of £14,552, which is an increase of £5185. The annual instalment set 
aside out of revenue for the redemption of annuities and the extinction 
of loan indebtedness amounts to £18,107, which leaves a deficiency on 
the year’s working of £3555. In addition to this, there is the value of 
water supplied during the year without charge for public baths, street 
watering, and sanitary purposes £4367, and the second year’s charges 
payable out of revenue under the provisions of the Sheffield Corpora- 
tion Act of 1912, £5084—making a total of £13,006. Against this has 
to be set the sum refunded by the Derwent Valley Water Board in re- 
spect of over-payments under precepts of the Board to Dec. 31, 1913, 
£12,402, leaving a net deficiency of £604. The reduction of water- 
closet and bath charges authorized eighteen months ago involved a 
diminution of income for the year of £6954. At March, 1914, there 
was an accumulated surplus of £132,991; and adding the interest 
received for the year, and deducting the deficiency on the operations, 
left a surplus at March 25 last of £136,653. 

The estimated average population supplied within the statutory dis- 
trict (extending over an area of 134 square miles) is 493,682, or an in- 
crease of 0°38 per cent. The Corporation also supply water in bulk 
to Rotherham, Doncaster, Rotherham rural district, Chapeltown, and 
other outside districts, representing an additional population of 183,974, 
and making the total population supplied from the works of the Cor- 
poration 677,656. The number of houses supplied within the statutory 
area is 114,584, or an increase of 540. There are 4350 water-meters 
now in use ; and the total number of domestic and trade supplies on 
March 25 last was 230,199—being an addition of 4783 new supplies 
during the year. 

The quantity of water supplied from the works of the Corporation 
during the twelve months in question, including the statutory com- 
pensation water to the rivers Rivelin, Loxley, and Little Don, was 
11,467 million gallons. The average rate of supply per head per day 
for domestic and all other supplies not by meter, including water for 
ares and waste, was 16°14 gallons; the supply for trade purposes by 
meter equalling 12°77 gallons—thus giving a total supply for all pur- 
poses of 28:91 gallons per head per day. During the year new mains 
of varying diameters were laid, of an aggregate length of 3 miles 1432 








yards, making the total length of distributory mains under the Com- 
mittee’s control 589 miles, 


When presenting the above report, Alderman Styring remarked 
upon the growth of the water undertaking as disclosed by the annual 
accounts. For the first time in the history of the undertaking, he 
said, the revenue had exceeded the sum of {200,coo for the year. 
The Council started 28 years ago with a revenue of £88,000. But for 
the arbitration in connection with the payment to the Derwent Water 
Board, the Council would have had to pay £6024 more to theauthority 
this year. The Council now received from the undertaking about 
one-tenth of the entire consumption both for domestic and trade pur- 
poses, in addition to compensation water ; so that it would be seen the 
city had already brought the supply into substantial use, and was not 
paying its money for nothing. In the Press some concern had been 
shown as to the position of the Water Department's finances next 
year. There was no ground whatever for any fears on this account. 
Attention was drawn to the fact that, but for the £12,402 returned 
from the Derwent Valley Water Board, there would be a deficiency of 
£13,000; and the question was asked what would be the position next 
year, when no such help would be forthcoming. As against this, it 
should be remembered that the normal increase of revenue, which had 
never failed, should, at only a moderate estimate, yield an extra £3000. 
Then, as aresult of the agreement with the Derwent Valley Water 
Board, a sum of at least £4000 should come from the authority, while 
income from the investments of the Department’s surplus funds was 
this year £4266, which had only been drawn upon to the extent of 
£603. These three items together amounted to £11,266, which would 
go far towards meeting the deficit referred to. There would also be a 
number of other small savings; so that, on the whole, no anxiety need 
be felt. Remembering that they were buying the Rivelin estate out 
of revenue, involving about £5000 a year, the finances of the under- 
taking might be considered as very satisfactory. The increase in the 
trade consumption from 1620 million gallons in 1887 to 6303 million 
gallons at the present time, was a very satisfactory indication of the 
increase in the volume of the city’s trade and industry. 





Gruesome Discovery at a Manchester Gas-Works.— The Manches- 
ter Coroner last Friday held an inquiry regarding the discovery of an 
unknown man’s body in the well of one of the gasholders at the Gay- 
thorn Gas-Works, Manchesier. No light was thrown on the mystery 
of his identity or the cause of his death. The body was found when 
the well was being cleaned out last Tuesday. Mr. F. Arnott, the 
Manager of the Gaythorn works, said no report of a man being missed 
had been made to him ; and hecould give no explanation of the pre- 
sent case. Thomas Riley, of Hulme, a railway checker, said his 
brother had not been seen since 1902. At the time he disappeared it 
was rumoured that he had been seen to climb the gas-works wall. He 
could not, however, identify the body in the well. The Jury, by 
direction of the Coroner, returned an open verdict. 
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Clitheroe Gas Undertaking. 


At the last meeting of the Clitheroe Town Council, it was stated by 
the Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. Whiteside) that during the 
past twelve months the consumption of gas had decreased by nearly 
1? million cubic feet compared with the previous year, when the con- 
sumption was over 77 millions, The cost of making and distributing, 
however, had advanced 44d. per rooo cubic feet. In 1913-14 there was 
a profit of £2315 on the sale of gas; but last year this dropped to £649. 
The war had had a serious effect on many gas undertakings ; and the 
decrease in consumption was the first time such a thing had occurred 
within his recollection. In the past the increase had been at the rate 
of 3 million cubic feet per annum. Up to the war breaking out last 
August, the consumption figures had gone up by about 1 million feet. 
In recent years the price had been reduced ts. per 1000 feet; but in 
view of the fact that the cost of carrying on the works during the ensu- 
ing year would be increased by £2200, there was no alternative but to 
put up the price 6d. A Labour amendment to raise the price only 3d. 
was lost. Mr. Whiteside stated that, unless the cost of coal dropped, 
a further advance in the charge for gas would have to be made. 


Sidmouth Gas-Works Finances.—A long discussion took place at 
a meeting of the Sidmouth Urban Council on Monday of last week, 
relative to an increase in the price of gas. Mr. Smith asked whether 
the town did not purchase the gas-works with the original intention of 
the concern developing into a rate-reducing medium; while Mr. Field 
pointed out that the town bought the undertaking at some risks, being 
at the time threatened with a coal strike. Mr. Fitzgerald remarked 
that if a further increase in the price of gas took place, a lot of cus- 
tomers would be lost to the Council. Eventually Mr. Pickson moved 
that the price of gas be increased 4d. per 1000 cubic feet, and the deficit 
be met from the rates. This was carried by four votes to three. 


Nest in a Street Lamp.—A correspondent of the “ Observer ” calls 
attention to the fact that this year a pair of sparrows built their nest in 
the top of an inverted burner gas-lamp at Reading. Sparrows have, 
of course, behaved similarly before ; but several features in the present 
case are pointed out. To begin with, the chamber in which the nest 
was built is of very confined dimensions ; and access to it is only pos- 
sible through the ventilating holes of a small dome at the top of the 
lamp. The birds on entering would have to twist their bodies up- 
wards over a ridge of metal, and then downwards again to reach the 
interior. The lamp [which is of a new pattern lately adopted in the 
borough] was lighted regularly at dusk every night, and the burner 
was situated immediately below and almost touching the nest, so that 
the heat would rise directly through it as well as all round it. The 
nest was removed by the lamp-lighter before egg-laying was finished. 
It contained three eggs, which, so far as ontward appearance went, 
had been in no way affected by the heat. The nest is, we are told, to 
be preserved as a curiosity; and if the birds nest again in the same 
place, they will be permitted to carry through their labours to the end. 








Some Yorkshire Price Increases. 


The Barnsley Gas Company have announced an increase of 6d. per 
tooo cubic feet in the price of gas for all purposes and in all districts 
supplied by the Company.—The Calverley and Horsforth District Gas 
Company intimate an increase of 6d. per 1000 cubic feet in the price 
of gas, and the suspension of the rebate to slot-meter users, from the 
readings for the half year ending the 30th inst.—The Dewsbury Cor- 
poration, last week, unanimously adopted a recommendation of the 
Gas Committee (carried on the casting vote of the Deputy-Chairman) 
that gas prices be increased 4d. per 1000 cubic feet for lighting, heat- 
ing, and power, making the respective charges now 3s. 4d. for lighting, 
and 2s, 6d. for heating and power; and that a charge of 6d. per 
quarter be made on the use of slot-meters. It is expected to raise 
£7230 by the new prices.—The Scarborough Gas Company have in- 
creased the price of gas 4d. per 1000 cubic feet to all consumers, both 
inside and outside the borough, the increase to date from the next 
meter-readings. The price will then be 2s. 8d.—The Skipton Council 
have raised the price of gas to lighting and power consumers 74d. 
per 1ooo cubic feet ; and the discount allowed to slot-meter users is re- 
duced from 3d. to 14d. in the shilling. The prices are now 2s. 11d. for 
lighting, &c., instead of 2s. 34d., and 2s. 74d. for power, instead of 2s. 
It is suggested that, even with this heavy increase, there will be a 
deficit of £500 at March 31, 1916. The price of gas supplied by the 
Wakefield Gas Company is to be advanced from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. per 
1000 feet, from the commencement of the Midsummer quarter. 





Altrincham Gas Prices Increased.—The Altrincham Gas Company 
have decided that, owing to the higher prices of coal and additional 
expenses due to the war, the price of gas shall be increased to ali 
classes of consumers by 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


Results at Abercarn.—Reporting on the past year's operations of 
the Abercarn Gas-Works, the Manager (Mr. T. Wilkinson) states that 
there is a gross profit of £3058, which compares with £3169 for the 
preceding year. The revenue had been affected to the extent of £440 
by a reduction in the price charged for gas. After payment of interest 
and loan instalments, a net profit remains of £807, as against £938. 


Leicestershire Gas Prices Raised.—Following the decision of the 
Leicester Corporation to increase gas prices, several of the district 
authorities in the county have intimated their intention to charge 
higher rates. The Loughborough Town Council have given notice that 
the rates charged to ordinary and trade consumers will be raised by 
6d. per rooo cubic feet, and that the allowance of a discount of 4d. per 
1000 cubic feet to slot-meter consumers will be discontinued—both 
changes to take effect on the 25th inst. The Directors of the neigh- 
bouring Quorndon and Mountsorrel Gas Company have given notice 
of a rise of 8d. per 1000 cubic feet from July 1—it being notified that, 
this being only a temporary arrangement, it will be altered immediately 
a reduction in the price of coal permits. 
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Denton Gas Price Advanced.—Owing to the increased prices in 
materials and labour, the Denton Gas Committee have decided to in- 
crease the price of gas 6d. per 1000 cubic feet after the current 
quarter’s readings. 


Coal and Gas Prices at Bridgaorth.—An increase of 6s. per ton in 
the contract price of coal for the current year, and a falling-off in the 
value of residuals, has necessitated gn addition of 6d. per 1ooo cubic 
feet to the price of gas. 


Failure of the Electric Light at Maidenhead.—There was recently 
a failure for about three-quarters of an hour of the electric light at 
Maidenhead ; but fortunately it occurred at a time when the incon- 
venience caused was felt principally in the picture theatres. 


Increase at Wilmslow.—Owing to the greatly increased cost of 
coal, labour, and materials, the Wilmslow and Alderley Edge Gas 
Company have decided to advance the price of gas by 5d. per 1000 
cubic feet to both ordinary and prepayment consumers, the advance 
to take place from the end of this month. 


Rise in Price at Dorking.—The Directors of the Dorking Gas Com- 
pany give notice that from the date of reading the meters for the Mid- 
summer quarter the price of gas to ordinary consumers will be raised 
to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. This is necessitated by the largely 
increased charges for coal. At the present time the price is 4s. 2d. per 
1000 cubic feet, with a discount of 3d. for payment within a month. 


Gas Matters at Congleton.—The Congleton Gas Committee have 
decided to increase the price of gas 5d. per 1000 cubic feet. The 
Chairman (Alderman Solly) stating that the department is now paying 
£1800 more for coal than in the previous year, which will mean an 
estimated reduction in the profits of the gas-works for the ensuing year 
of £600. In former years {1200 has been allocated from the Gas 
Department to the relief of the rates. 


Gas-Works Extensions at Newton-in-Makerfield.—At the last 
meeting of the Newton-in-Makerfield District Council, it was reported 
that an Inspector of the Local Government Board had recently paid a 
private visit to the district with reference to the recent application of 
the Council to borrow money for gas-works extensions. The various 
points emphasizing the necessity for immediately pushing on with the 
work were explained to the Inspector, who promised to lay the matter 
before the Board. 


Mansfield Gas Undertaking.—The Gas Committee of the Mans- 
field Corporation have entered into contracts for the supply of coal to 
meet their requirements for the year ending May next, and, consider- 
ing the additional cost involved justifies an advance in the price for 
gas, have decided to increase the rate charged by 6d. per 1000 cubic 
feet from July 1 next. Arrangements are being made with the Elec- 
tricity Committee of the Corporation for the transfer of certain land 
for the development of the gas-works. 


Oswaldtwistle Gas Engineer Complimented.—At the last meeting 
of the Oswaldtwistle Council, on the minutes of the Gas Committee 
being submitted for confirmation, Mr. T. C. Usher referred to the fact 
that Oswaldtwistle was one of the few places where no increase in the 
price of gas to consumers had required to be made. Their extremely 
strong position he attributed to the energy of Mr. J. H. Davies, the 
Manager of the undertaking. Contracts had now been entered into 
which would carry them through to March, 1916. 


Fylde Water Board Report.—The report of the Fylde Water Board, 
who are responsible for the supply of water to Blackpool, Fleetwood, 
Lytham, St. Annes, and the whole of the Fylde district, states that the 
income for the year from all sources was £76,672, as ‘compared with 
£72,993 in 1914. The expenditure was £17,486, against £16,821, 
leaving a gross profit of £59,186, or an increase of £3013. At the 
annual meeting, Alderman Bickerstaffe (the Chairman) referred to the 
scheme for providing the Fylde district with a new water supply from 
the Hodder watershed. He said that 25 farms had already been pur- 
chased, amounting to nearly 7000 acres; and they had acquired 
9219 yards of wayleaves. Work on the new reservoir at the present 
gathering-ground in the Calder Valley had been delayed owing to the 
shortage of labour. 





The Sedgley District Council have decided to increase the price of 
gas by 6d. per 1000 cubic feet for lighting and by 3d. for power. In 
the case of slot-meters the price is to be 1d. for 20 cubic feet, instead 
of 23 cubic feet as at present. 


The f1012 profit on the Saffron Walden municipal gas under 
taking for the twelve months ended March 31 is to be transferred 
in relief of the rates, on the understanding that the money will not be 
called up for the next few months. 


The Huddersfield Corporation have accepted a recommendation 
of the Gas Committee that no further purchases of free gas-cookers be 
made, that no further free cookers be issued to consumers, and that all 
free cookers brought in for repairs be scrapped. 


Under the title of “‘Smiths Meters Limited,” a private company 
has been formed to acquire the business of gas-meter manufacturers 
carried on for many years in Kennington Park Road by Messrs. E. W. 
& L. Smith. The capital of the new concern is £15,000 in {1 shares, 
2000 of which are preference. The first Directors are Messrs. E. W. 
Smith (permanent), L. Smith, and S. Church. 


The Cakemore Parish Council, having complained of the royalty 
charges imposed by the Rowley Regis and Blackheath Gas Company 
of 2d. per 1000 cubic feet made upon gas consumers in the upper part 
of the parish, have received a letter from the Company stating that 
they bad laid the matter before the Oldbury Gas Department, who 
replied that the charge was in order, and could not be removed. The 
only alternative that the Company stated was for them to themselves 
supply the gas direct to the portion of the Cakemore parish concerned 
and charge the existing price, which was a little higher than the 
charge by the Oldbury Gas Department. In view of the difficulties 
in the matter, the Council have taken no further action. 
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GAS COMPANIES IN THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Business on the Stock Exchange last week at no time approached 
anything resembling activity, though it made a spurt now and then. 
The last day might well have been a closed day, so exiguous was 
the attendance, and so pronounced the inanimation. The general tone 
was dull, relieved only in the Miscellaneous Market. The all-engros- 
sing topic of the week was the New War Loan, the consideration of 
which oppressed Government securities and the gilt-edged array in 
general, All sorts of antagonistic views and suggestions were freely 
promulgated, each coloured—howsoever unconsciously—by the in- 
terests of the holder. But as the secret will have been revealed by the 
Chancellor before these lines meet the public eye, there is no need to 
discuss last week's position now. The New South Wales Loan was, 
as expected, not a success—being less than one-third subscribed. 
After allotment, however, there were buyers who would take some 


and Mediterranean Company will maintain their dividend of 6 per 
cent.; but the Continental Union deem it advisable to pass theirs. 
Bargains done for cash during the week were as follows : On Monday, 
Gas Light ordinary 843, 85, 85}, 854, 85%, ditto debenture 66, 66}, 664, 
South Metropolitan 92, 923, South Suburban 1oz. On Tuesday, 
Brentford new 92, Bristol 5 per cent. 97, Commercial 4 per cent. 93, 
Gas Light ordinary 85, 85}, 854, ditto debenture 66, Imperial 754, 
78%, 79, South Metropolitan 92, 92}. On Wednesday, Brighton and 
Hove original 192, Bristol 5 per cent. 99, European 144, 143, Gas 
Light ordinary 84}, 85, ditto maximum 70}, 703, ditto preference 88%, 
ditto debenture 66, 66}, Imperial 753, Newcastle 91, 914, Primitiva 3, 
ditto preference 43, South Metropolitan 914, 92, 92}. On Thursday, 
Gas Light ordinary 844, 843, 85}, ditto preference 87, 874, 88, Imperial 
75, 76, ditto debenture 75, 754, South Metropolitan 914, 92, 92}, South 
Shields 162. On Friday, Bournemouth “A” 29%, 298, Gas Light 


at a price. An advance was effected towards the restoration of the | ordinary 844, 85, 85}, Primitiva 3, South Metropolitan 914. On 
normal practice of the Stock Exchange as before the war, whereby | Saturday, Bournemouth “A” 29}, 293%, ditto preference 124, Gas 
upon settlement the seller transfers to the ultimate and not to his im- 


mediate buyer. Business in the Gas Market was pretty fair in point 
of volume, but not over bright in tone—enjoying no immunity from the 


Light ordinary 843, 85, 853, Primitiva 3}, ditto preference 4, South 
Metropolitan 92}. In the Money Market, short loan rates were very 
easy, but discount steadily hardened. 





disquieting influences which dominated other departments. The Malta Bank rate (fixed Aug. 8), 5 per cent. ; last year, 3 per cent. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 
Appointments Wanted. 


ASSISTANT ENGINEER. No. 6055. 
CHEMIST AND Works Assistant. No. 6056, 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


Gas Manacer, Ellesmere Port and Whitby Urban 
District Council. Applications by June 22, 

ASSISTANT Works SUPERINTENDENT. Rochester, &c., 
Gas Company. Applications by July 1. 


Plant, &c. (Second Hand), for Sale. ] 


Meter, &c. Emsworth Gas Company. | 
Rotary WASHER, STEAM-EnGoineE, &c. Blyth Gas- | 
Works. | 
Station Meter. Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ | 
Gas Company. Tenders by July 10. | 
WasHERs. Bale and Hardy, 39, Victoria Street, S.W+ 


TENDERS FOR 


BarnoLpswick Gas DEPARTMENT. 

Brrmincuam Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 30, 
Bury Corporation. Tenders by July 12. 

East Retrrorp Gas DEPARTMENT, Tenders by July 2. 
Finey Ursan District Councit. Tenders by June 28, 
Mippieton Corporation. Tenders by July 8. 





Plant, &c. (Second Hand), Wanted. 


RAU ; : a . SHANKLIN GAs Company. Tenders by June 24. 

tions by July _— Gas Undertaking. Applica-| Vyarves. No. 6068. | WARRINGTON GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by June 30, 
TECHNICAL SALE: 4 Rid 

No. 6054, ALESMAN (Industrial Gas Appliances). 


Fire Clay Goods. r 


TRALEE Gas DEPARTMENT, 


Sales of Stocks and Shares. | 


ALDERSHOT Gas, WATER, AND District LiGHTING 
Company. London Mart. June 29. 

FELIXSTOWE AND WALTON WATER CoMPANY. 
Mart. June 29. 

Reapine Gas Company. By Tender, July 14. 


Foreman. Rochester, &c., Gas Company. 

Deputy Works ForeMAN. Colchester Gas Company. 

Gas Maker (Water-Gas Plant). Blackpool Gas 
Department. 

Gas-Works Fitrer. No. 6057. 

BLacksMiTH. No. 6058. 








London | Tar and Liquor. 


Newark Gas Company. Tenders by June 25, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ** JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 
COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
Popes cnt hop a than TWELVE O'CLOCK NOON ON | United Kingdom: One Year, 21s.; Half Year, 10s. 6d.; Quarter, 6s. 64. 
‘ nsertion in the following day’s issue. Payable in advance. If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


Orders for Alterations in, or stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST: POST on SATURDAY. eT Cone meee me Oe OS SNEED 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lin 
under, 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. a TS ee eee 














All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
Watrer KineG, 11, Bott Courr, Freer Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 


Telegrams: “ GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 
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[June 22, 19168. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 





Qo OXIDE 
For GAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE. 





SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT 





GAS PURIFICATION & CHEMICAL CO., LD., 
PaLMERSTON HovsE, 
Otp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





{"rOLCANIC” FIRE CEMENT. 
Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS. 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 171, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 





END your inquiries for Carburetted 
S HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER-GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, VicroriA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





SPENCER’S PATENT HURDLE GRIDS. 





yr very best Patent Grids for Holding 
Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, May 11, p. 314. 


ANDERSON AND COMPANY, 
» GAS LIGHTING ENGINEERS AND 





CONTRACTORS. 
18 & 20, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams; Telephone: 
“DacoticHt Lonpon.” 2336 HoLBorn. 





SULPHURIC ACID. 


pence prepared for Sulphate of 
AMMONIA Makers by 
CHANCE AND HUNT, LIMITED. 
Works: OtpBuRY, WEDNESBURY, AND STAFFORD, 


Address Correspondence and Inquiries to OLDBURY, 
Worcs. 





Telegrams; ‘CHEMICALS, OLDBURY.” 


TAR WANTED. 

THOMAS HORROCKS & SONS, LTD., 
Albert Chemical Works, 

Norton Street, Mites Piattinc, MANCHESTER. 


Pitch, Creosote, Brick and Fuel Oils, Benzol, Solvent 
Naphtha, Carbolic, Lysol, Sulphate of Ammonia. 








LDER AND MACKAY 


(EsTABLISHED 1850). 


WET AND DRY METERS. 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 


STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIC 
CONTROLLERS. 


EDINBURGH. 








SULPHURIC ACID. 


— prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, LTD., 
6, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works: SILVERTOWN, 
Telegrams: “ HyprocHtoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone: 1588 AVENUE (3 lines). 








TAR WANTED. 
OSEPH A. HUTCHISON, LIMITED, 


Hieusrivgr Warr, SOMERSET. 





R. & G. HISLOP, 


GAS ENGINEERS, RETORT BUILDERS, 
CONTRACTORS, &c. 





RETORT SETTINGS, COAL TESTING PLANT 
BOILER FIRING. 





Communications should be addressed to 
UnpErwoop HovseE, PAISLEY, 





E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar-Works, 

a Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 

Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Cresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &c. 





& J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
= Limited), Globe Meter Works, OtpHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.E. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“Brappock, OLpHAM,” and “ MeTRIQUE, Lams Lonpon.” 


BENZOL 


AND 


(jABSURINE FOR GAS ENRICHING 





ALSO 


THE MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTOR. 





For Prices, &c., apply to 
THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT CO., LTD. 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 
Telephones: 4452 and 4453 London Wall. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Carburine, London.” 





TAR WANTED. 
Tue Burnden Tar Company(Bolton),Ld. 
BOLTON. 


Hutton CHEmicaL Works, 





G's PLANT for Sale—We can always 
offer NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS AP- 
PARATUS, including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, 
Exhausters, Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, 
Tanks, Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COM- 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars 
before ordering elsewhere, 
FirtH BLAKELEY, Sons, AND Company, LIMITED, 
Church Fenton, near LEEpDs, 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in C ion with Sulphate Plants, 
We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 
JosEPH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WoRKs, 
Botton, 
Telegrams: “Saturators Botton.” Telephone 0848, 


AS-WORKS requiring Extensions 
should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
SONS, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make a 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable ; quality and results, the best. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


ATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
PUBLICATIONS: “MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; “TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; “DOCTRINE of 
EQUIVALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 64d.; 
“SUBJECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 
MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: “ Patent London.” Telephone: No. 243 Holborn. 














“1 AZINE” (Registered in England and 
Abroad), A radical Solvent and Preventative 

of Naphthalene Deposits, and for the Automatic 
Cleaning of Mains and Services. 

It is also used for the Enrichment of Gas. 

Manufactured and Supplied by C. Bourne, West 
Moor Chemical Works, KILLIncworrtH, or through his 
Agents, F. J. Nicot & Co., Pilgrim House, NewcasTLE- 
on-TYNE. 

Telegrams: “ Doric,” Newcastle-on-Tyne. National 
Telephone No. 2497. 


| af Nera and Educated Young 


Man, not eligible for Military Service, desires 
Permanent Position as ASSISTANT-ENGINEER ata 
Moderate Sized Gas-Works. . 

Address No. 6055, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
FuLeet STREET, E.C. 


AS-WORKS Chemist and Works 
ASSISTANT, Fourteen Years’ Experience at 
Home and Abroad, Seeks Appointment. Excellent 
Qualifications and Testimonials. 
Address No. 6056, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 











ELLESMERE PORT AND WHITBY URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


APPOINTMENT OF GAS MANAGER, 
y gg above Council invite Applica- 


TIONS for the Post of MANAGER of their 
Gas-Works at Ellesmere Port, at an Inclusive Commen- 
cing Salary of £175 per Annum. 

Candidates must have had a Good Technical Train- 
ing and be familiar with Modern Methods and Plant. 
Experience with the working of Vertical Retorts is 
desirable. 

Forms of Application, with a list of Duties, may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

Applications, endorsed ‘Gas Manager, and accom- 
panied by copies of not more than Three recent Testi- 
monials, must be received by me not later than the 
22nd day of June, 1915. 

Taos. W. FRANCIS, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Council Offices, Ellesmere Port, 
June 4, 1915, 


OXIDE OF IRON. 


We are in a position to Supply Oxide of Iron 
promptly, and invite Enquiries. 


SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 
6, Crooxep Lanz, Lonpon, E.O, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, Crooxep Lane, Lonpon, E.O. 


“KLEENOFF ”’ THE COOKER CLEANSER, 
Tins for sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


5, Crooxep Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 





ROCHESTER, CHATHAM, AND GILLINGHAM 
GAS COMPANY. 


ASSISTANT WORKS SUPERINTENDENT. 
aE Directors of the above Company 


invite Applications for the Position of ASSIS- 
TANT WORKS SUPERINTENDENT of their Gilling- 
ham Station. Applicants must have a thorough 
knowledge of Gas Manufacture, and Experience of 
Vertical Retorts is essential. Salary, £150 per Annum, 
Applications, stating Age, Qualifications, and Experi- 
ence, accompanied by copies of not more than Three 
Testimonials, and endorsed ** Assistant,’’ should be sent 
to the undersigned not later than Twelve Noon on 
Thursday, the lst day of July, 1915. 
C. Vaton BENNETT, 
Engineer and General Manager. 
Gas Offices, 95, High Street, Rochester, 
June 17, 1915. 


OREMAN required by the Rochester, 

Chatham, and Gillingham Gas Company for 

their Rochester Station. Must be Reliable, Able to 

Control Workmen, and have had Experience of Re- 

generator Settings. Wages, £2 per Week, with House, 
Fuel, Light, and Water. 

Applications, giving full Particulars, with copies of 
Testimonials, to be addressed, to C. VaLoN BENNETT, 
Engineer and General Manager, RocHESTER, CHATHAM, 
AND GILLINGHAM Gas ComMPANy. 


ANTED—Draughtsman with 
General Gas-Works Experience. Some Labo- 

ratory Experience would be a recommendation. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Salary 
required, together with copies of not more than Three 
Testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later 

than Saturday, July 3. 
W.B. M‘Lusxy, 


Engineer and Manager. 








Gas-Works, Halifax. 


COLCHESTER GAS COMPANY. 


DEPUTY WORKS FOREMAN. 
PPLICATIONS are Invited from 


Fully Qualified Mechanics for the above Post. 
Wages, £2 per Week. 

Apply, stating Age, Experience, and enclosing copies 
of recent Testimonials, or, preferably, names of em- 
ployers to whom reference can be made. 

W. W. TownsEnpD, 
Engineer and Manager. 


[ADUStRIaL Gas Appliances—Tech- 
NICAL SALESMAN Wanted by Large Manu- 
facturing Firm. Must have sound knowledge of the 
Application of Gas to Industrial Processes. 
Apply, giving full Particulars of Qualifications, Ex- 
perience, and Salary required, to No. 6054, care of Mr. 
Kina, 11, Bolt Court, FLzeT Street, E.C. 











COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKPOOL. 
ANTED—an Experienced Gas 


Maker to work a New Carburetted Water-Gas 
Plant. 
Apply, stating Age, Wages required, Experience, 
and with References, to WILLIAM CHEW, Engineer and 
Manager, Gas Offices, Princess Street, BLACKPOOL. 


GAS-WORKES ENGINEER FITTER. 
ANTED—A Man capable of carry- 


ing out Skilled Mechanical and Electrical 

Repairs and General Upkeep of Plant at a Gas- Works 
in the South. 

Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, &c., to No. 

mk care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, 








BLACKSMITH. 
ANTED—Suitable Skilled Man for 


Gas-Works (South) for General Work. One 

Skilled in Shoeing Horses preferred. 
Apply, by letter, stating Age, Experience, Xc., to No. 
6058, care of Mr. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fiurer STREET, 





ALVES Wanted— Two 8-inch or 
10-inch FOUR-WAY VALVES, or 8-inch or 
10-inch SLIDE VALVES. 
State Condition and Price to No. 6053, care of Mr. 
Kine, 11, Bolt Court, Fueet Srreet, E.C. 


ASHERS. — Several Second-Hand 
WASHERS for SALE, Suitable for Washing 

Gas with Tar or Oil for the Removal of Toluol. 7 
Apply to BALE AND Harpy, Gas Engineers, 39, Vic- 








TORIA STREET, S.W. 
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